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In the coil of frightful death ; 
When the banner'd smoke unfurls, 
And the hot walls drink our breath ; 
When the far-off crowd 9 : 
Choking in the demon glare, 
And some helpless form appears 
Tn that furnace of despair :— 


“Save, oh, save!” the people ery: 

But who plucks the human brand? 
Who will do the deed or die? 

‘Tis a Fireman of the Land. 
Then give them Honour, give thom Fame! 
A Health to hands that fight the Flame! 


‘E, Cook. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRE BRIGADE. 


IRE is a good servant but a bad master. 
We know only too well the truth ‘ 
and wisdom of the old proverb. It : 
is indeed the best of all servants, 4 
because it is the most useful; and § 
the worst of masters, because it is 
the most tyrannical. As a servant, 

_“ Fire is a companionable friend, who meets your face 

with welcome glad, and makes the poorest shed as 

nt as a palace”; but as a master it is the , 


for an opportunity to mutiny, and unfortunately | 
succeeds in escaping from bondage only too often, To 
meet this emergency, and to keep our servant from 
completely overpowering us, we have organised Fire 
Brigades in all our towns and cities, 

From very early times, the business of extinguishing 
fires has occupied a considerable amount of attention, 
We know that the Greeks and Romans made fire 
pumps with air vessels and valves, and for hundreds of 
years the chiefs of the fire brigades in many European 
countries were priests of the Church. 

In ow own country, William the First decreed 
eight hundred years ago that all fires and lights must 
be put out on the ringing of the Curfew Bell at eight 
o'clock at night. Though this was looked upon by the 
people as an unjust law, it was in reality one of the 
most praiseworthy of the Conqueror’s acts. We must 
remember that in those days the greater number of 
the houses were built of wood, and it often happened ° 
that when a single building caught fire, the entire town 
was destroyed. The king therefore rightly determined 
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that prevention was better than cure. Indeed, some. 
historians say that the Curfew Act was only the 
revival and enforcement of an old Saxon law, 

‘The earliest systematic attempt to preserve life andl 
property from fire seems to have been made about the 


‘PIE APPANATUS, 10TH CENTURY. 


year 1188, when Richard the First was king, 3 
Among the rules for householders, which were then 4 
ze up by tho Lord Mayor of Loudon, we find 


if any, improvement as far as protection f 
concerned. When the Great Fire of London t 
in 1666, the only means of coping with the flames 
were large syringes of wood and metal, which, with a 
number of leathern buckets to hold water, were kept 
in reserve in the city churches, in the halls of the 
City Companies, and in the warchouses of the principal 
merchants. 

During the eighteenth century several Acts of 


Parliament were passed ordering the parochial 
authorities of the metropolis to keep fire engines in 
readiness, but the “ parish squirt” was for a long time 
the only means of extinguishing fires. During the 
reign of George the Third, all former Acts dealing witht 
fire were repealed, and churchwardens were compelled 
to maintain at least one engine in every parish, and 
ladders to aid escape. They were also ordered to fix 
stop blocks and fire plugs at convenient distances 
upon all the main pipes in the parish, to plice a mark 
in the street where they could be found, and to havea 
key ready to open the’plugs, so that water might be 
easily obtained in case of fire. 
rm 
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Charles Dickens described the parish engine as 
“particularly useful machine.” He alsa describes 4 
alarm of fire being given to the beaille by two little 
oys.G"The engine was hastily got out, and a numerous: 
contingent of boys harnessed to it by ropes; the 
beadle ran by the side of the engine as fast as his 
obesity would permit. . When the party arrived at a 
house smelling strongly of soot, and the turncock had 
made the water flow, the tenant obstinately refused to 
open her door, and after half an hour's knocking in 


vain thereat, the beadle, his engine, and his boys went 
away to summon the tenant next day for the legal 
reward due. : s 
From the same pen we have a description of the 
way in which the parish engine was worked. “Bang 
went the pumps, the people cheered, the beadle 
: perspired profusely; but it was unfortunately dis- 
covered, just as they were going to put the fire out, 
that nobody understood the process by which the 
engine was filled with water, and that eighteen boys © 
and a man had exhausted themselves in pumping 
for twenty minutes without producing the slightest 
8 ‘ 


eh 


Pay. 
This arrangement remained in force till the 
1825, when several offices united their fire 


ments and formed one association or brigade. Several 


years later, the remainde® of the companies joined the 
associxtion, and the London Fire Brighde was formed, 
under the management of James Braidwood. An 
account of this courageous Scotsman, and how he met 
his death at the post of duty, will be found in another 
chapter. 

At this time the chief duty of the firemen was to 
save property, not life, though of course they exerted 
themselves to do both. In 1833, therefore, the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Life from Fire was 
constituted. This association kept a number of fire 
escapes and ladders with attendants in the various 
districts and parishes, In 1866 “An Act for the 
establishing of a Fire Brigade within the Metropolis” 
came into operation. By this Act the associated fire 


insurance companies handed over their establishments ; 
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to the Metropolitan Board of Works. Eighteen — 
months later the staff and appliances of the Royal i 
Society for the Protection of Life from Fire were also 
taken over, by permission of Parliament. At the 
same time a Salvage Corps was formed to take charge “* 
of property at the time of fire. In 1889 the Control 
fl of the Fire Brigade passed from the Metropolitan Board 
q of Works into the hands of the London County Council. 

The post rendered vacant by the death of 
Braidwood was ably filled by Captain Shaw, who held 4 
the important position as chief of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade for about thirty years. He entirely ! 
revolutionised the means of dealing with fires on the 
largest scale, and succeeded in infusing into the men‘ 
under his control a spirit of enthusiasm equal to his 
own. His resignation caused much regret, especially 
among members of the Brigade. Captain Simonds 
held the post for a time, then Commander Wells, R.N , 
was appointed chief officer. 

For the protection of London at the present time, 
with its area of 121 square miles, its 500,000 houses, 
and nearly 5,000,000 of inhabitants, there is a force 
of upwards of 700 firemen, with 150 fire engines, 224 
escapes and about forty miles of hose, ‘The whole 


t 


all 


notice to fight the flames. 


For such a service as that of the Fire Brigade, it 


of the utmost, 
that every 
be sound in 
limb, Noone 
fireman who 
sailor, and the 
which the 
jected make 
for any but 
men to join 
The uniform 
warriors con- 
and trousers 
cloth, On 


of the tunic 


epaulets or L 
metal to pro- 
we: 


has not been a 
severe tests to 
men are sub- 
it impossible 
the strongest 
the brigade. 
of our fire 
sists of a tunie 
of dark blue 
the shoulders 
there are, 
straps 0 
tect the 


from blows from falling timber, and the like. 


A pair of stout leather boots reaching half-way to 
the knee complete that part of the outfit, Round his 
waist the fireman wears a belt and pouch, in which 
he carries an axe for breaking down doors. 
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The helmet, which is the most important part of 


the fireman’s dress, is made of brass. The front peak 


shades the eyes without interfering with the sight, and 


IM FICE SeASREY KILAW, 
(late Mel Oper of the Metrnytitan Vive Ieignde.) 


the back peak is made to cover the neck and cara in 
_ Such a way that, while a man is thus protected from 
by the falling of molten lead, slates, and the 


it can bear a very heavy blow, and the 
‘of the comb and that of the front peak are arn 
so that when a man falls forward, they both strike the 
ground before any part of his face. The helmet is 
made in several parts, so that when accidents happen, 
the damaged part can be taken out and replaced with 
little expense. All the parts are riveted together, and 
there is no solder or other substance used, which might 
melt in the great heat to which the men are exposed. 
Year after year we have reason to appreciate and to 
admire the splendid efforts of our fire brigades through- 
out the country. The courage and skill of the men, 
in making their way about burning buildings for the 
purpose of directing their hose or of saving life, are 
worthy of the highest praise. Their life is one of 
constant and terrible peril, but they do their duty as 
cheerfully and willingly as they do it well. - 


CHAPTER IL 


FIRE ENGINES. 


“HE history and progress of appliances 
for extinguishing fires is very re- 
markable and full of interest. China 
from time immemorial has been 
acquainted with fire engines in one 
form or another. They were em- 


ployed by the Romans, and are 
referred to by several Latin writers, but we have no 
aecount of their construction, neither do we know to 
What extent they were employed. We also read of 
Yaithern bags with pipes attached, from which water 
was projected by squeezing the bags, and in the 
accounts of the city of Augsburg in pape 


It will, of course, be understood, that the squirt 
not of schoolboy dimensions, but so large that 
required three mento work it, 


HAND SYRINGE, 1666. 


These squirts were made of brass and contained 
about four quarts of water, Two men held the 
handles at the sides, and dipped the nozzle into # 

5 bucket. They then raised it to a proper angle, while J 
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a third man forced up the piston, thus discharging the 
water, This process was repeated after each discharge, 
So clumsy an apparatus could have been of but little 


service in the fearful conflagrations to which our old 
wood-built towns were subject, “= 


AS KARLY PIKE ENGINE, 


The first record of a fire engine is that of one used 
‘in Nuremberg in 1657. 1t had a water cistern, and 
by two horses, It required twenty-eight 
work it, and is said to havo thrown a jet of 
‘inch in diameter to height of eighty fect. 


perfection, that by their means water might 
up to a surprising height with almost incredible swift. 


ness, in a large and continued stream,” By the. 


introduction of “ water serpents”—a German invention 
—even the inner apartments and back rooms of houses 
were reached. To an ordinary water engine were 
added leather pipes of great length and several inches 
in diameter, exactly answering to our modern hose. 

The credit of applying steam to the purposes of fire 
extinction belongs to John Braithwaite of London, who, 
in 1830, invented the steam fire engine. It was first 
used at a fire in London, when the cold was so intense 
that the engines worked by hand became frozen and 
useless, Though the value of this machine was thus 
at once proved, it was not brought into general use 
till many years later. 

There are, at the present day, many kinds of fire 
engines. Some are fixed in walls or other stationary 
places, and cannot be moved at all ; some are placed on 
barges on the water, and others on carriages on land. 
Some are worked by water, some by steam, and some 
by manual power, The simplest form of fire engine 
consists of a pump and a cistern or pail for water. In 
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the larger engines the cistern is not used, a flexible 
suction pipe stiffened with spiral wire being carried 
directly to the water supply. The hose is made of 
rubber-lined canvas. 

The machine most commonly used is known as a 
six-inch manual fire engine. It consists of a pair of 


‘THE FIRST STEAM FIRE ENGINE, 


single acting force-pumps mounted on a carriage with 
four wheels. The pumps are worked by levers 
d to a rod or spindle, which passes lengthwise 
gh bearings in the carriage frame. On the 
e is a cross bar to set the pistons of the pumps 
The levers are connected by long 
so that a number of men can work on 
ie 


the discharge of water is concerned. At ordinary fires, 
engines worked by hand are the most useful, as they 
can be put into aetion without loss of time. Engines 
worked by steam, on the other hand, require a certain 
time in which to get up the necessary power. In 
practice it is found that, when cold water is put into 
the boiler, a good working quantity of steam cannot 
be obtained in less than fourteen minutes. This was 
at first a serious difficulty, for if the water was kept 
hot by a constant fire in the fire-box, smoke and soot 
accumulated on the plates and tubes, so as to seriously 
affect the steaming of the machine when at work, 
Captain Shaw overeame this difficulty by having a 
removable gas burner constantly alight in the fire-box 
of the engine. In this way the water is always kepb 
hot, and there is no risk of the pipes becoming clogged, 
Tf the fire is kindled when the alarm is received, 
steam may be well up before the scene of the fire is 
reached. 
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‘There is also a large fleet of floating fire engines on 
the Thames, for the protection of the shipping. and the 
‘yast warehouses which line the banks. Owing to the 
Thames being a tidal river, considerable difficulty is 
frequently met with in getting near enough to the 
burning building to work the hose effectively. At 
Jow water, in certain parts of the river, there is over 
three hundred feet of liquid mud, on which it is 
impossible to get a footing, and over which boats 
cannot move. The engines are therefore placed on 
light, spoon-shaped rafts, which can be towed by fast 
tugs wherever their services are required. Having no 
keels to stick in the mud, these rafts can easily be 
struck ashore or hauled off. This enables the firemen 
to get close in to the burning building, and so to avoid 
the heavy loss of power caused by having to pump 
water through long lines of hose. 

An immense number of contrivances have at various 
times been invented for enabling persons to escape 
from burning buildings, but the fire escape, which 

such an important part of the Brigade machinery, 
of comparatively recent date. ‘The first record of 


It consisted of three ladders, “to draw 
telescope.” Tt was not, however, till ten years 
that the model of the escape at present used by | 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade way produced. Tn 
year, J. Gregory 
patented a fire 
escape ladder, 
which consisted of 
sliding sections 


placed upon 


movable carriage, 
and capable of 
being extended by 
a guecessive draw- 


ing out of the 


parts. 
‘The modern fire 
escape consists of 
a main ladder, the 
sides of which are 


Cnventor of tha Stet Five lim rteng engthawad . 
prinetpally Px 100 in Camilo) strengthened — by 


patent wire rope, 
and fitted with a trough of copper wire netting. At 
the foot of the netting there is ‘a canvas hammock 
to receive and break the shock of a person descending 
the shoot, Along the main ladder lies a fly ladder, 


which can be raised by ropes and levers and added to 
the main ladder, A third piece, called the first floor 
ladder, is carried under the main ladder, and can be 
added to the fly ladder. When the greatest length of 
the escape is required,—namely, sixty feet—a fourth 
piece, known as the supplemental length, is added to 
the fly ladder, 

Throughout many cities electric fire alarms have 
been set up. They are connected with the fire stations, 
and consist for the most part of boxes placed in 
conspicuous places, such as corners of strects, ~ When 
4 person wishes to give notice of a fire, he must break 
the gluss in front of thé case and pull the handle 
beneath, ‘This causes a bell to ring at the nearest fire 
engine station. ‘The signaller must then .remain by 
the alarm until the engine arrives, to tell the firemen 


3 
i 
> 


the headquarters of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, is one of | 
sights of London, though it may — 
not have a place in the Guide- 
book, We can, however, assure 
our readers that it is well worth 
a visit, on account of the many 


interesting and ingenious appliances which are con- 
tained within its walls. 

When the visitor is ushered into the office, he finds 
himself surrounded by what appears to be, to his 
inexperienced eyes, a bewildering mass of tubes and 
bells. Here are fixed the telephones, bearing the 
names of the various stations, by means of which 
immediate communication with the viitious parts of 
the metropolis can be obtained, and the patticulars 
of a fire promptly reported. 
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Not the least interesting feature in this room is 
the “Roll of Honour.” This is a large oak frame, to 
which are attached brass tablets, bearing the names 
of heroic firemen who have met their death at the 
post of duty. Among 
these may he seen James 


é Braidwood, Joseph Ford, 
4 and Joseph G. Jacobs, 

; As we pass throngh 
; the various rooms, we are 
4 struck with the air of 
n quiet and order which 
4 pervades the establish- 
4 


ment, contrasting strongly 


with the hoarse noises 
of the busy city ontside. 


Thongh strict discipline tne not oF noxoun, 
is maintained, the men, 
as they move about attending to their several duties, 
have the free and easy bearing of sailors, 

In the repairing shop we find quite an exhibition 
‘of fire-extinguishing machines of one kind and another, 
are standing ready for use, others are being 


great to insure the safety of the firemen 
public. 
Tu the stables we see the same perfect an 


round their necks, while above their heads is the 
harness, which, by means of a simple apparatus, can 


E 
accompanied by cleanliness and neatness, Horses are 
Standing facing outwards in their stalls, with collars 
be let go at a moment's notice. No sooner is the 


signal given than the trappings fall on to the animals’ 
backs, and they are in the shafts as quick as winking. 

The horses are fine-looking animals, and are selected 
with great care, but the work is so trying that they 
do not last many years. They are trained by the 
firemen, and they learn their duty in an astonishingly 
short time. ‘The jingling of bells seems at first to 
bewilder them, but in a few days they become 
accustomed to the sound. The whip is never used 
in teaching them. Kindness and little presents of 
an apple or a lump of sugar are found to be more 
© effective, 

Tn the yard the new men are drilled and put 
through the work which they will afterwards be re- 
quired to perform. Each man is taught how to 
manage a fire escape alone, and how to jump on and 
off the engine in the most expeditious manner, The 
rescue drill, as it is called, is very interesting, and 
tests the strength and smartness of the men to the 
utmost, All the details of a fire are thoroughly 


surroundings of a fre, requires great nuree 
strength. ’ 


‘The expedition and the wonderful promptness with 


which the firemen respond to the call of fire is re 

markable, and would not be possible but for the 
splendid organisation of the Brigade, and the thorough 
training to which they are subjected. Ever on the 
alert, like the sentinels of an invading army in an 
enemy's country, they never forget that a moment's 
delay, or an act of carelessness, may result in disaster 
to themselves and to those who can only be rescued 
by their assistance. 

Suddenly the silence of the night is broken by the 
Most terrible cry which can fall on human ears—a 
ery which often paralyses those in danger, and renders 
them incapable of clear thought or prompt action, 
when both are of the most vital importance. Charles 
Dickens writes: “Of all the rallying words whereby 
multitudes are gathered together, and their energies 


impelled forcibly to one point, that of ‘ Wire!” isy 


perhaps the most startling and the most irresistible. 
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Tt levels all distinctions; it sets at naught sleep, and — 
meals, and occupations, and amusements. It turns 
night into day, and even Sunday into a working day, 
Tt gives double strength to those who are blessed 
with any energy, and paralyses those who have none, 
It brings into prominent notice, and converts into 
objects of sympathy, those who were before little 
thought of, or who were perhaps despised, It gives 
to the dwellers in a whole huge neighbourhood the 
unity of one family.” ‘ 

When the alarm reaches a fire station, there is 
heard at once the sound of hurrying feet and the 
clattering of horses’ hoofs. In a few seconds the 


animals are harnessed to the engine, the men are in 
their places fully equipped, and almost before a 
passer-by has had time to ask the meaning of the 
bustle, the engine is gone. As the horses gallop 
through the streets, covered with foam, with the 
engine with its swaying forms and bright-helmeted 
attendants, the only wonder is that it reaches its 
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they may effectively direct their hose, 


@ glimpse is caught of the helmet of  frvman 
standing on some tottering wall, but the next moment 


— clouds of smoke hide 
him from view, 


Suddenly a sen of 
white faces is upturned, 
as a loud, shrill ery is 
| he: 


y of a woman, who is now 


d from the figure 


seen wrin 


ing her hands 


and implor 


an upper floor window 


A deafening shout 


forth ag, the huge fire 


AT DRILL 8 THE YARD. 


i a ole fireman 
escape is placed in position, and a nimble fi 


hurries up the ladder, springs through the window, 


he 
and disappears. A deathly silence falls on the 


watchers below; the blood in a thousand hearts 

cold. The unspoken questions, “ Will he be in time’ 
Will he retwn?” are in every mind. Ah, there he is, 
back at the window with the woman in his arms, and 
the pent-up feelings of the multitude are relieved by 
an outburst of cheering. A moment later, and a 
fresh deed of heroism has been added to the brave 
annals of the Fire Brigade. Sometimes human strength 
and human endurance are all too little to effect a rescue, 


Both perish in the flames, and another name is added 
to the “ Roll of Honour.” 


may be seen many interesting relics 
of fiery warfare. Ranged along two 
sides of this apartment are the 
helmets, smoke-begrimed, dinted, and 
in some cases quite shapeless, of 
men who have been killed or wounded while on duty, 
To each relic is attached a label, on which is recorded 
the fate of the wearer, together with the date and 
locality of the accident. The following is a speci- 
men— 

“This helmet belonged to Fireman W. B. Smart, 
who was killed at Hargrave Park, Upper Holloway, 
June 10, 1892.” 

Smart lost his life by being buried beneath some 
bricks, and on this occasion the firemen showed how 
devoted they are to one another. When the fire 

« 


Brigade, there is a room in which 


THROUGH THE FLAMES 


had been got under, Smart's comrades went to the 
spot and dug out his body. While they were so 
engaged, they were exposed to great peril, for they 
were working near a tottering wall, which might have 
fallen at any moment. Had it done so, the workers, 
twelve in number, would have met the fate of their 
companion. 


In another part of the room may be seen a piece 
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of charred tunic, a small portion of a belt, part of 
an axe handle, and a few scraps of underclothing. 
“These are remnants of the clothing and accoutre- 
ments of Fireman Joseph G, Jacobs, who was 


A stand-pipo was immediately brought into 
two firemen, named Jacobs and Ashby, ran the hose 
up the staircase in order to get at the flames. ‘This 
staircase was at the farther end of the building, and 
the men had then to work back again along the 
upper floor in order to reach the spot where the fire 
was raging. 

The two men stood calmly on the top floor, direct~ 
ing the hose in the midst of a cloud of suffocating 
sinoke, hardly knowing whether they were gaining on 
the fire, or wi 


ther the fire was gaining on the 
building. Suddenly a terrific explosion was heard, 


and wood, slates, and stones were hurled into the 
air, At the same time, the staircase was demolished, 
and the only means of escape for Ashby and Jacobs 
was thus cut off, 

Both mon rushed to the window, and the crowd 
below heard a ery from above—*Throw up a line.” ; 
The window-frames of the room in which the poor 
fellows were imprisoned were made of iron, with a 
swing sash in the centre for ventilation, ‘The fire 
waa rapidly advancing on the men while they were 
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enfeavonring lo break throngh the stubbom metal 
Jn the meantime, a scene of terrible excitement was 
proceeding below, Engineer Howard was endeavour 
ing to join his men, and, finding that this was impose 
ible, rushed about to find some means for their 


escape, Three lengths of the laddere always carried : 
on the engines were joined together, but these would 

not nearly veach the window. Then a builder's ladder : 
was procured and lashed to the others, but even this 


fell short of the window by a few feet. 
Meanwhile, a terrible struggle hnd bean going on 

behind the iron bars, Jacobs, who was rather stout, 

siw ab once that escape was hopeless as far as lie 

q ‘Was concerned, but of this he said not a word to his 
companion, but bent all his energies to assist him, 
The crowd raised a cheer when they saw that Ashby, 
‘who was a small man, was being pushed through the 3 
Swing sash by Jaeobs. Without a moment's hesita- 5 
‘om he dropped from the window-sill, and in some 
‘*sttuordinary way managed to drop or fall on to the = 
pen ot ‘the Indder aud cling to it. Though 


Ford, who lost his life at a fire nearly 
years ago. Early on Saturday morning the 7th of 
October 1871, a fire broke out in Gray's Inn road. 
The alarm was at once sent to the Holborn station of 
the Brigade, and Ford, who had charge of the fire 
escape there, was soon on the spot with his machine, 
The flames had then obtained a considerable hold 
upon the house, and the inmates were imploring help 
from the crowd in the street. They were at the 
top storey of the house, and as the fire quickly rose, 
their deaths seemed certain, and their eries for help 
became heartrending. 

Ford lost no time in pitching his escape against 
the building, and ascending the ladder to their 
assistance. With the help of Police Constable 
George Carter, he succeeded in bringing five persons 
down in safety. Suddenly a piteous ery from a 
woman, who had been left behind, was heard. - The 
flames were by this time bursting from the first floor 
windows, but without a moment's hesitation, and 
amid the hoarse cheers of the crowd, Ford again 
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ascended the escape. He sneceeded in getting hold 
of the woman, when, all at once, the fire caught 
the canvas shoot of the escape, and rescuer and 
rescued were enveloped in flames. 

Unable to hold her longer, he was obliged to let 
her drop, and she fell to the ground, without, how- 
ever, sustaining any serious injury. Ford was not go 
fortunate. While attempting to descend the escape, 
his axe became entangled in the wire network, and 
there he hung, absolutely powerless, at the merey of 
the flames, and being literally roasted to death, 
After struggling for a few moments, he managed by 
4 desperate effort to break through the network, 
He fell to the ground, but with such foree as to 
double up his helmet, the brasswork of which inflicted 
& dangerous wound on his head. The flames about 
his burning clothes were soon extinguished, and he 
‘Wis removed in a pitiable condition to the hospital 
near at hand. He lingered in great agony till about 
ight o'clock on the following Saturday night, when 
death put an end to his sufferings, 


swan kcxpostii la te giltet Und ose sat : 
‘and, in so doing, rubbed the flesh off his 

‘The following poem on “ Ford, , the Braye 
is reproduced from the Graphic -by special por- 
mission :— 


Homewards past the fire escape, 
I mark its tall fantastic shape, 
‘As it leans against the sky; 
Tho fireman stands by his quaint machine 
With folded arms and an easy mien, 
As though to say, There's none to be seen 
More free from cafe than I." 


Does his wife, methinks, as careless seem, 
Or does she lie in her bed and dream 
Of the shouts and cries and rattle? 
‘When the engines thunder along, and a glare 
Of red is seen in the dark night air, 
Does she start in her sleep and breathe a prayet 
For her husband in midst of battle? 


‘Weaving such thoughts, I go to bed, 

But I cannot rest, for my whirling head 
Keeps harping on conflagration ; 

I see a mighty city on fire, 

And as her flames mount higher and higher, 

"E hear the thrill of the deep sea wire 
Fraught with the grief of a nation, 


I wake—Did I dream? I cannot stay 
To consiler, for yonder, over the Way, 
Is a house all smoking and burning; 
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“And dismal figures, draped in white, 
Fo, sets Tike ghosts of the night, 
‘Are shrieking shrilly, in dire affright 


Of the bourne whence there's no returning, 


* 

Useless, like me, the crowd below, 

Swaying and surging to and fro, . 
Does little but shout and gape; 

A mere unorganised rabble rout, 

Useless, but full of heart, no doubt ; 

For harkgt what a pesl of joy rings out— 
“Hurrah for the fire escape 1” 


My fireman comes with his quaint machine, 
A burning house is a nightly scene 
To him, so he's not perplex’ 
He climbs for tho bees of this smoking hive, 
He clutolies them—one, two, three, four, five ! 
He has saved ali these unhurt and alive! 
And now he mounts for the next, 


Horror ! an envious tongue of fire 

Darts, like a suake, through the netting wire, 
‘The canvas is all aflame ! 

He falls! he falls is there none to savet 

Ab! cruel to think that one s0 brave, 

‘Who snatched five souls from a fiery grave, 
Should perish by the same! 


AMES BRAIDWOOD, the great fir 
was born in Edinburgh in the 
1800, and educated at the High 
School. When he was only twenty- 
three years of age, he was appointed — 
superintendent of the Edinburgh fire 
engines, and shortly afterwards he 


dealt. very successfully with the Great Fire of Edin- 
burgh. Some of the old and lofty houses in High 
Street were destroyed, hundreds of families were 
rendered homeless, and ten persons lost their lives! 
For a time it seemed as if the greater part of Old 
Edinburgh was about to be given up to the flames, 
This fire made a great impression on young Braid- 
wood’s mind, for it showed him how inefficient was the 
system which then existed to cope with a fire on a 
large scale. He, therefore, drew up a scheme, and 
in@uced the insurance companies and the authorities to. 
bo 
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bear the expense of maintaining an efficient brigade of 
firemen, 

A number of men were engaged for this purpose, 
and while they still followed their daily occupation, 
they were regularly drilled and instructed how to 
proceed when called upon to act in the case of a fire, 
In a short time it was seen that the fire brigade was 
of the utmost value to the country, and that it did 
good service in the saving of life and property, 

Fire engines for pouring water on burning buildings, 
and fire escapes by which persons could be rescued from 
upper rooms, when the lower ones were enveloped. in 
flames, were improved and multiplied, to meet the 
demands of populous centres, where fires were most 
frequent and disastrous, 

Braidwood made the Edinburgh Brigade famous 
throughout the kingdom. Under his command it 

une a model organisation for the suppression of 
For the invention of a fire escape, he. was 
a-silver medal by the London Society of Arts, 
tame body invited him to write an account 


Aen povkesel geal prowbice of ie aaa 
amount of personal courage. He was in every n 


a successful leader of men, and he inspired those under ’ 


his command with the same courageous feelings for 
which he was so conspicuous, 

He never asked his men to face any danger from 
which he shrank, or hesitated for a moment, even when 
he knew that he was going to almost certain death. 
Once, during a fire in Edinburgh, he learned that a 
quantity of gunpowder was stored in the burning 
building. In the presence of thousands of fearful 
spectators, he coolly made his way to the casks, and 
brought out the explosive materials before the fire 
could reach them. 

‘The frequency of fires in London, and the want of a 
properly organised body to deal with them effectively, 
at length caused the chief insurance offices to unite 
and form the London Fire Engine Establishment. 
Braidwood came to London to take charge of this new 
organisation in 1833, and the effect of his work was 
soon felt in the reduction of totally destroyed premises, 
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He preferred sailors as firemen to any other class of 
workers. Their experience on board ships had made 
them hardy, active, and obedient. They were also 
able to bear great fatigue, accustomed to keep cool in 
moments of danger, and to act with great presence of 
mind. 

In a short time the London Fire Brigade became as 
famous as the body of men that Braidwood had trained 
in Edinburgh. “The Brigade, too, was most popular 
with the public, and could always count upon any 
necessary assistance in their labours. The system of 
rewards given to whoever was the first to bring a call 
of fire, the liberal gratuity to the policeman who first 
reached the burning premises, thus preventing undue 
confusion, and, by keeping the street door closed, shut- 
ting off a strong draught of air from the flames, and the 
handsome pay to the ready throng of strong-armed 
men who worked the engines, secured every co-opera- 
tion from the public, beyond that naturaily springing 

from a general admiration of so brave and well-trained 
4 


4 
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Nor did he give his whole 
the flames, which from time to time 


was better than cure,” and he strongly advised 
erection of fire-proof buildings, and buildings 
by walls, which would limit the area of a fire, and 
enable the firemen to deal with it in the most effectual 
manner. 

In June 1861, one of the greatest fires of modern 
times, and the most destructive that had taken place in 
the City since the Great Fire of London in 1666, broke 
out in a jute warehouse in Tooley Street. In w few 
hours the conflagration spread at such an alarming rate, 
that for a time the Brigade could do little or nothing 
to arrest its progress. 

The whole force at Braidwood’s command, and the 
fire engines on land or water, were soon engaged in an 
attempt to cope with the devouring element. ‘The 
combustible nature of the contents of the warehouses— 
hemp, sugar, saltpetre, rice, cotton, tallow, and spices— 
made the work almost hopeless. 

Braidwood was everywhere, directing and encourag- 
ing his men, and devising plans to prevent the fire 
from extending over the adjoining property. Towards 
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evening he visited a body of firemen who were almost 


worn out with fatigue, 


, and he was just giving them 
some refreshments, when suddenly a terrible explosion 
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took place, The next moment the whole front of a 
F many storeys high, was seen to totter and 
‘The ery, "Run for your lives!" was 
wa 


—e 


The men were much affected by the loss of the 
chief, but they continued to battle with the flames, 
which spread from house to house, and from warehouse 
to warehouse, until it seemed as if half the City would. 
be laid in ashes, At length its further progress was 
arrested, but it continued to burn for several weeks 
‘The cost of that terrible fire was said to be £2,000,000, 

Braidwood’s death was regarded as a national 
calamity, and the great fireman was, honoured with'a 


public funeral. _ His pall-bearers were six of the men 
with whom he had been most associated in his great 
work, and a procession & mile and a AE in length 
followed him to the grave. 

“With the exception of the great bell of St. Paul's, 
which tolls only on the occasion of the death of a = 
member of the Royal Family or of a Lord Mayor in 
office, the bells of all the churches in the city were 
booming slowly throughout the day, and so evident 
was the general sorrow, that it could be truly said that 
the heart C3 the nation mourned.” 
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when she heard the news, and she sent a message of 

womanly sympathy to Mrs. Braidwood. The City of 
1 London and many other public bodies recorded their 
, deep sense of the loss the country had sustained in 
the death of so valuable a public servant. From 
America there came a message of “sympathy to those 
who have lost one who will ever be remembered as 
standing at the head of the most valued arm of the 
Government.” From Australia a letter was received 
which said: “On receipt of the sad news, our large 
fire-bell was tolled, the British ensign hoisted half- 
mast high, and crape attached to the firemen’s uniform, © 
as a token of respect for one of the noblest and most ‘ 
self-denying men that ever lived, who spent and lost 
hisilife in the service of his fellow creatures.” 


CHAPTER VI 


A WHITECHAPEL HERO, 


EW men there are who can lay claim 
to such a glorious record of humanity 
as that of Samuel Wood, one of the 

. bravest of the London firemen, who 

at the risk of his life saved nearly 

a hundred men, women, and children 

from the flames in Whitechapel in 
the East End of London. Much of his success, how- 
ever, is justly due to his faithful and constant 
companion—a little dog named Bill. 

The animal, a terrier, had been given to Wood when 
he was only a few months old. As he grew up, he 
displayed an almost human interest in everything 
connected with his master's calling. When an alarm 
of fire was heard, Bill began to bark with all his might. 
Wood had no occasion to sound his rattle for assistance, 3 
‘as the policemen all around knew Bill's bark, and they j 
at once hurried up to give help. If the alarm of fire 7 
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was given when there were but few people in the 
streets, Bill ran round to the coffee-shops near, and, 
pushing open the doors, gave his well-known bark, 
nor would he leave until he had obtained assistance, 

On dark nights the lantern had to be lighted, when 
Bill at once seized hold of it in his mouth and ran on 
in front of his master. When the ladder was put 
in position against the wall of the burning building, 
Bill was at the top before his master had reached 
half-way. The sagacious animal then bounded in at 
a window, and, amid thick smoke and the approaching 
flames, began to hunt about for the inmates. When 
he found anyone he barked loudly, so that his master 
might follow the direction of the sound. 

On one occasion, the fire burned so rapidly, and the 
smoke in the room became so dense, that Wood and 
another man were unable to find their way out, 
‘Escape seemed hopeless, and they were just about to 
give themselves up for lost, when Bill began barking. 
‘Taking this as a sign that the dog had found a way 
out, the two half-suffocated firemen crawled after him 


he made his way up the ladder to the fir 
there, with the red flames raging all 
already making their way through the walla, were fi 
poor creatures—father, mother, and three children— 
half-suffocated by the intense heat. Wood snatched 
the mother up in his arms, and held one of the children 
by its clothes in, his teeth, while he cautiously made 
his way to the ground. 5 
No thought of danger could keep him from mounting 
‘again to the help of the father and the two little ones 
still left in the room. Taking a child under each 
arm, he guided the father to the escape, and they all 
reached the ground unharmed. Before Wood could 
ascend a third time, the upper part of the house fell 
in, burying eight unfortunate people in the ruins. 
Several eye-witnesses of the rescue determined that 
such courage should not go unrewarded. A subscrip- 
tion was accordingly set on foot, and Wood was 
presented with £20, and a handsome silver wateb, on 
which was inscribed an account of the deed for which 
it had been presented. 
On another occasion Wood was summoned to a fire 
in Fashion Street, Spitalfields, There were two poor r 
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old folks—John Atkins and his wife—in an ‘Upper 
room, in danger of being burned to death, Wood 
dashed to their rescue, and succeeded in saving them. 
The manner in which he accomplished the task will 
be best seen from the following letter ;— 


“Lcannot help but acknowledge my gratitude and 
thanks for the preservation of my life and my wife's 
life. The man found me almost stifled. He could 


“not find me, only by my moaning, and when he got 


me on the fire escape, I cried out for my wife, He 
asked me where she was, I told him she was in the 
loft next the tiles. Then he got on the top, and took 
off the tiles, and got her out on his back, and carried 
her to the fire escape, and put her in, and so saved 
her life. So, through the mercy of God and the 
Wonderful skill of the man, we are saved—Your 


“Jounx ATKkins.” 


For 


be rescued, he had suffered the loss of al 
cont, 

During the nine years that he filled the po 
fire escape dog, Bill had many adventures, besides th 
one just narrated. On three occasions he was run 
over; but with careful doctoring he reco and 
was able to resume his duties. Around the 
inhabitants of Whitechapel placed a silver collar, on 
which was engraved the following insription— 


” “Tam the fire escape man's dog—my name is Bill, 
When fire is called Iam never still. 
1 bork for my master, all danger I brave, 
‘To bring the escape, human life to save,” 


Again and again did the inhabitants of Whitechapel, 
roused to enthusiasm by his extraordinary daring, 
present Wood with marks of their gratitude and 
admiration. He had a truly formidable collection of 
medals, rewards, and testimonials on vellum. Highly 
as he prized these acknowledgments of his bravery, 
the knowledge that he had been the means of saving 
80 many people from a frightful death must have been 


oe a ne more precious possession. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THR WEROIC DEED OF ALICE AYRES, 


N one of the busiest parts of the East End 
of London there is a building known as 
the Red Cross Hall. It has been 
erected to commemorate the heroic 
deeds of our everyday heroes—men and 


women who in the ordinary course of 
their everyday life have performed some heroic action, 

and who, at the call of duty, have even laid down their 

"a lives for the sake of others. The walls of this building 
will before long be decorated with pictures representing 
some of the grandest deeds of everyday heroism. When 

the decoration is completed, it will indeed be a repre- 
sentative gallery of heroes, and not only will “London 

___ be made richer by a work that is beautiful, but our 
. richer by a work that is infinitely honourable.” 

mg the completed panels is one which 


ay ws te aoa ot 
house and shop in Union Street, occupied by an 
merchant named Chandler, was seen to be on fire, — 
‘The alarm was instantly raised, and messengers were 
sent to summon the fire engines. At the time of the — 
outbreak there wére in the house the owner, his wife, — 
and four children, three of whom slept in the same 
room with their aunt, a young woman named Alice 
Ayres. Almost at the same time that the alarm was 
raised, she was awakened by the eries of “ Fire, fire!” 
She got up at once and went to the window, to see 
where the outbreak had occurred. The street in P 
front of the house was erowded with people. She 
opened the window and looked out. Smoke and flames 
were beginning to issue from the shop below. Now 
for the first time she felt that the floor on which she 
was standing Was hot, and she also noticed that 
there was a peculiar mist around her. She felt as if 
in a dream, but the cries of the people in the street 
warned her that it was tiff for her to be up and doing. 
‘The shop was by thigitime a mass of flame, and as that 
was the only means of escape from the rooms above ith 
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everyone saw that if the girl was to be saved, it must be 
| through the window. “Jump for your life! Save your- 
self!” they cried, as they threw on the pavement coats, 
clonks, shawls, and anything that came to hand likely 
to break her fall; but she paid no heed to their cries, 
She disappeared from the window, and reappeared a few 
minutes later dragging a feather bed after her, which 
with no little effort she pushed through the window. 


It was at once seized by a dozen willing hands 
and held out below. ‘Then again the united 


voices of the crowd urged her to save herself, for ; 
there was not a moment to lose. Still she took no j 
notice of the warning, Soon it became apparent that 
she meant to attempt a truly heroic work, With ; 


marvellous presence of mind she turned from the 
window, In a very short time she was aguin seen 
with a little girl, three years old, in her arms. Her 
appearance was the signal for a great outburst of 
cheering from the excited crowd. ‘hen a silence as 
of death followed, as Alice Ayres, without hesitation, 


Then she got out on to the window-sill. 
moment she stood in the open casement, 
nervously on the sea of white upturned faces. Then. 
she sprang forward, but, striking a projecting part } 
the building, she missed the bed and fell on the pave- — 
ment with a heavy thud. A groan rose from the 
assembled people. Tenderly she was taken up, alive 
but insensible, and conveyed to the hospital in a cab. 
The whole of this exciting scene was enacted in 


about five minutes, and then the fire engines came 
dashing up, but the building was already doomed, 0 
rapidly had the flames spread. ‘The fierceness with 
which the fire burst out of the house would not allow 
of the escape being planted against the upper { 
windows, and the firemen had to content themselves 
with pouring water on the flames, for any attempt to 


enter the building meant certwin death. 

Shortly after three o'clock, when the place had 
cooled sufliciently, the firemen entered to search for 
the bodies of Mr. Chandler, his wife, and one of the 
children. The charred remains of the woman and her 
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cll were found near one of the windows. They had 


clearly been endeavouring to make their escape when 
the flames from the burning shop overtook them, ‘The 
dead body of Mr. Chandler was found upon the stairs, 
and it would seem that in the earlier part of the out- 
break he must have been aroused and gone down to 
save the valuables, for his cash-box was found near. 
When Alice Ayres was taken to the hospital, it 
was found that her injuries were so severe as to render 
her recovery hopeless. She lingered for a few days in 
great pain, and then her brave spirit passed away. ‘The 
day before she died, she was visited by her father and 
several of her friends. The news that her heroic con- 
duct had caused great admiration throughout the country 
seemed to give her great pleasure. She was carried to 
the grave by a body of London firemen, Twenty young 
_ girls, who belonged to the school where Alice had so 
well learned that “duty is the best of heroes,” carried 
flowers to lay upon her coflin, while hundreds, who 
_ had not even heard of her before that terrible night, 
qht wreaths and bouquets to Jay upon her grave. 
hurry and excitement of a fire, there are 


CHAPTER vryy, 
ENGINEER DANE, 


N the 10th of January 1891, 
Summons came to the Whitecrons 
Street Fire Station to attend a 
fire in Old Street, St, Luke's, 
ineer Dane, who was in 
charge of the station, hurriedly 
dressed himself, and with his men 
was downstairs and ready for action before the signal, 
which sounds for twenty minutes, had ceased. A 
minute later, the fire engine started off at a gallop. 
At the moment of Dane's arrival, two firemen, 
assisted by several policemen, were helping a man 
and a woman to escape throngh the second floor 


window, against which a fire escape had been placed. 
On inguiry, Dane found that a child was believed 
to be still in a room on the second floor, Seeing 
that the upper part of the building was all in flames, 
the work of rescue was one of extreme difficulty and 
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danger. Indeed, the flames had obtained such a 
mastery, that it did not seem possible that any 
person could be alive in the part indicated. 

Dane, however, determined to enter the building 
and satisfy himself whether or not any life could yet 


‘at 


be saved. To protect the brave fireman as much as 
possible, two men were placed on ladders, one against 
4 first floor and another 


inst a second floor window, 
with orders to direct their hose on the blazing casement, 
Then, placing a ladder against the first. floor window, 
he hastily scrambled into the room. For a moment 
he was almost overpowered by the heat and the smoke, 
He, however, crawled on his hands and knees across 
the-room, and managed to feel, what he could not see 
for the blinding smoke, a figure huddled up in an arm- 
chair, This proved to be the missing child, who had 
wrapped her head in a shawl to avoid the sight of the 
flames, which every moment threatened her destruction. 
Supposing the child to bo dead, ho seized the body 
and made his way, as quickly as possible, to the window, 
leseended the ladder, and ran to the police station. On 


On arriving, he found an oil-shop and the first. 
flames, which rushed half-way across the street, 
tenants, William Basey, his wife, and three ¢ 


Parker, a lodger, was in the back room on the same floors 
while above them lived a family of the name of Clarke. 
Basey and his family managed to make their escape 
from the burning building as soon as the alarm of fire 
was raised, and directly afterwards the lodger Parker 
also managed to reach the street. When Dane heard 
that the Clarkes had not responded to the efforts which 
had been made to arouse them, he at onee entered the 
shop and tried to fight his way up the staircase with 
a hosepipe in his hand, at the same time telling his 
men that the people must be got out, dead or alive. 
As the partially consumed staircase gave way, aud 
thus cut off the means of communication with the 
upper rooms, a jet of water was poured into the front, 
room on the first floor, Dane then ordered the escape 
to be pitched against the house, and two of the men 
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were told to try and get into the room on tho second 
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floor. As the men ran up, the flames were licking 
and scorching the escape, and the heat was so great 
that they were obliged to return. Dane, however, 
cried out, “Up you go, lads! Persevere! I will keep 
the hose on you.” Responding bravely to the call of 
their chief, the men made a second attempt, and this 
time managed to reach the second floor window, They 


were followed by Dane, who, fearing that they had 
been overcome by the dense smoke, shouted to them 
through the window, asking if they had found anyone, 
One of the firemen replied, “There's three or four P 
in there.” J 
“Then pass them out into the fresh air as quickly y 
as possible.” 


On their hands and knees, the firemen crawled to 
4 bedstead, where they found the three Clarkes partially 
dressed but unconscious. With some difficulty they 
were carried to the window, and conveyed in safety 
to the street, where artificial respiration was resorted ; 
to; and, as soon as signs of life appeared, they were 
conveyed to the hospital. 

On his retirement from the Brigade, after twenty- 
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CHAPTER IX. — 
WHITELEY'S GREAT FIRE. 


NE of the greatest fires which 


the West End of London broke 

out on the premises of William 

Whiteley, the “Universal Pro- 

vider,” at Westbourne Grove, on 

Saturday night the 6th of 
August 1887, The establishment is an immense 
one, and covers a vast area of ground. The buildings 
were of great height, the majority of them being six 
floors high, while one or two were of five floors. 

The structure might well be regarded as fire-proof, 
built as it was of stone, with strong iron girders, iron 
doors between the various blocks, and hydrants fitted 
upon every floor, Firemen were kept upon the 
premises day and night, and one of the rules was that 

“all hydrants should have the hose attached ready for 
immedigte use, so that, in the event of a fire occurring 


present century has witnessed in 
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in any part of the building, the fireman had nothing to 
do but turn on the water, All these precautions, 
however, were not sufficient to save the whole block 
from total destruction. 

All the workpeople had left the premises on 
Saturday afternoon, and the fireman on duty had gone 
over the building and found everything all right, 
Shortly after seven o'clock a slight smell of burning 
in the manufacturing department attracted his atten- 
tion, The place was a particularly dangerous one, for 
in the basement were stored great quantities of oil and 
drugs of every description. A brief examination 
showed that an outbreak was raging on the second 
floor of this end of the building. Almost instantly 
one of the hydrants was turned on. The outbreak 
however; had gone too far to be easily checked. Thick 
suffocating smoke rose up in clouds and rolled along 
the building, while flickering bursts of flame told of a 
still more serious condition of affairs. 

When the fireman found that the fire was getting 
0 strong for him, he rang the alarm for the engines, 


people down in rections, 
For a few minutes a panko 1 
had at first collected, and they ri 
Then it suddenly dawned upon them 
engine was actually buried, and that there 1 
bo people beneath that pile of rubbish whieh 
roadway. Then, with admirable pluck and 
nation, the police, and several of the bystanders, re- 
gurdless of the terrible danger of the still ha 
masonry, hastily pulled and threw the heaps of bricks 
about in order to deliver those who might lie under- 


neath, Other engines came up at this moment, and 


the firemen eagerly entered on the work of reseue. 
Several persons were unearthed, but all trace of life 
was extinct. The firemen, by reason of their helmets 
and other fortunate circumstances, which it is difficult 
to comprehend, had kept their feet and escaped being 
buried, They were able to move away from the spot 
with their lives, but the blows they had received had 
inflicted terrible injuries. 

After the fall of the wall the flames burst forth with 
fearful strength, and many persons were severely 
scorched. A message was sent to the brigade head- 
quarters, and soon twenty-two steamers from different 
parts of the metropolis were dashing in gallant style 
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through the crowded streets. But even these were 
table to subdue the fire, which now assumed dangerous 
Proportions and threatened the neighbouring premises, 
Another message for help was sent, Never before had 
there been so great 4 demand on the resources of the 
Metropolitan Firo Brigade, and to meet it several 
districts were left almost unprotected. At eleven 
o'clock, when the fire was at its height, there were 
thirty-four steamers, six manuals, and a hundred and 
seventy-three firemen all hard at work. 

The spectacle rivalled all the great London fires of 
modern times. Every few minutes walls fell in witha 
roar like the discharge of artillery, leaving huge gaps 
in the shaking and bending walls, which gave the rains 
an extraordinary appearance. The work of the firemen 
was carried on amid great danger, and but for the 
splendid discipline of the Brigade, several lives would 
haye been lost, Six firemen had a very narrow escape 
from instant death. They were directing their hose 
from the upper part of an extension ladder, when a 
burst of flame set the ladder on fire, and the 
gear was instantly destroyed. The men 

reach the ground with uo other injury than 


fireman named Lester. He was y 
comrade named Brown when the fla 


his way in safety to the street, but then he WI 
his comrade was still inside. Though severely 
and otherwise injured, he went back without 
tion through all the heat and smoke, and su 


death. 

All through Saturday night the fire continued to 
blaze with unabated fury, and it was long after day- 
light on Sunday morning before any of the steamers 
could leave, During the day the manual engine was 
dug out and removed to the headquarters. The machine 
was an extraordinary proof of the violence of the fall 
of the walls. It was completely smashed, and though 
the wheels remained attached to the body of the 


carriage, they were crushed out of shape and quite 
useless 


CHAPTER Xx, 
WITH THE LIVERPOOL FINE BRIGADE, 


ATE one Tuesday night in October 1888, 
the cry of “ Fire!” was heard at the 
upper end of Faulkner Street, Liver- 
pool, ‘The city was asleep, and the 
inhabitants were unconscious of the 
terrible danger which threatened the 
lives of some of their fellow-citizens, 
Tt seems that a little after midnight an oil-shop 

caught fire, and, though it was two miles from the 

Central Fire Station, Hatton Garden, the fire engine 

was on the spot within ten minutes of the reception 

of the news, and, five minutes later, Police Constable 

Cowin, who accompanied the engine, was handing a 


fire, placed a ladder in f 

found that a dummy window b 

Knowing that no time was to be lost, 

made his‘way on his hands and knees along 

jecting“ledge about eighteen inches wide, hoy 

find a window through which he could enter to reseus 

the two occupants, who were lying half smothered in 

the burning building, ‘ 
The windows in the lower part of the premises hud 

been broken in, and the flames were leaping up around 

him, and the smoke was blinding his eyes; but in 

spite of this he kept on his perilous course, while an 


ever-increasing crowd encouraged him to proceed ou 
his errand of morey. The ledge which provided the 
only foothold he could obtain was already in flames 
under his feet, when he smashed in the window 


through which he hoped to gain an entranes. 
Placing his lamp on the window-sill to discover the 
state of the room, it was immediately extinguished by 
the smoke, so he felt with his foot to see if the floor 
would bear his weight. At that moment the flames 
shot up through the boards, a significant warning (0 
him that he could not remain long there without 
tunning the risk of certain destruction. Making 
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way into the room, he at once found a woman almost 
unconscious and totally unable to make any effort on 
4 her own behalf. Without a moment's hesitation, 
Cowin seized the helpless woman, rushed with her to 
the window, and handed her out to one of his comrades 
who had now ascended the ladder. So rapidly had all 
q this been done, that, as we have already seen, only five 
minutes had elapsed since the arrival of the fire engine, 
In spite of the danger, which was momentarily 
increasing, Cowin returned for the husband of the 
woman whom he had saved from the flames, Though 
the work had been done with all the expedition that 
was possible under the circumstances, he was too late 
fo save the poor man for whom he was risking his 
own life, and he sadly returned with the lifeless body 
of the owner of the shop. Even then Cowin was not 
satisfie®”A third time he entered the room, which 
now burned like a furnace, but found that no further 
‘assistance was required, 
“Such a tale as this makes one’s heart swell with 
n for the brave man, yot it is but the story 


which wns indented 
hy dense volumes of 
smoke. 

‘The warehouse wax 
in the centre of a large 
block of towering 
buildings of like chae 
] racter to iteelf, and in 
i 


) the firemen, the con- 


pite of the efforts of 


flagration spread wo 
the two adjoining 


all of 


warehouses, 


which contained 


several thousand 
bales of cotton. 
Before the fire- f 
men were able to 
get at the seat of 
the fire, the roof 


of the first ware- 
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house had fallen in with a tremendous crash. When 
this happened, five firemen were on the roof, but they 
fortunately managed to escape by jumping across a 
space to the next warehouse. 


Shortly after this, the wall of one of the warehouses 
fell out, and a moment later it was discovered that two 
firemen were missing. As soon as this fact was made 
known, all the men who could be spared hurried to the 
spot, and worked with desperate energy to clear away 
the bricks and mortar under which their comrades 
were buried, After an how’s arduous labour, which 
was of an extremely dangerous character, the workers 
found the mangled remains of their companions, 

The fire was not subdued until late at night, and 
the damage done exceeded £100,000. Besides the 
two firemen who were killed, three others were injured 
by falling bricks, and another had a marvellous escape. 

Among the two hundred and eighty-nine men com- 
posing the Liverpool City Police Fire Brigade, quite 

ber of brave fellows are the proud possessors 


$ 
NE of the pluckiest things 
remember,” says Superi 
Savage of the Manchester Fire 

Brigade, “is the action of the 

two men Lawrence and Clayton.” 

It happened, on the 16th of 

May 1894, that fire was dis- 

covered about eight o'clock at night to have broken 
out in a large block of warehouses at the corner of 
Princes Street and Portland Street. This is in the 
very heart of Manchester, and within a short distance ~ 
of the Town Hall. In less than five minutes alter 
the alarm had been received, the firemen were on the 
spot, By this time, however, the fire had made 
considerable progress. The third and fourth floors 
were in flames, and dense volumes of smoke were 
pouring out of the windows in various parts of the 
building. No sooner ball aha Brigade got to work 
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than the cry was raised that someone was in 
at the top of the back staircase, and several firemen: 
wore at once told off for the work of resene, 
On entering the building, they were almost over- 
powered by the heat and smoke; and it seemed as 
if they would be compelled to tum back By the 
aid of jets of water plentifully played upon them, 
they were enabled to make their way up the stair, 
They then found that the missing man had escaped 
on to the roof through a skylight, and as they could 
afford him no assistance, they returned to the street, 
Meanwhile, the fire escape had been brought up. 
This machine had recently been adapted to reach a 
height of 66 feet, but even this was found to be two 
or three feet short of the iron gutter at the bottom 
_ of the roof. A messenger was therefore despatched 
_ © the headquarters for the 80-feet fire escape. 
__. Nothing daunted, however, by the seeming impossi- 
bility of reseuing the man on the roof, the two 


of the awful peril of the situation, at once seized the 
man by the shoulders, and, marvelloue to relate, 
actually lowered him over the projecting gutter. 

Clayton, who had kept his position on the top of 
the escape, received the semi ~- unconscious man. 
By skilful handling, of which only a fireman is 
eapable, he maniged to get the man’s fect on the 
rungs of the ladder; while Lawrence never losing his 
hold with one hand, clung to the spouting with the 
other; and between them Lawrence and Clayton 
safely descended with their burden to the ground, 

During this fearful scene, the excitement of the 
vast throng of spectators below was indescribable, but, 
at the most critical moment, Superintendent Savage, 
with admirable tact, awed the people into silence until 
all danger was over. Then u thrilling cheer rent the 
air, “the like of which has probably never been heard 
in Manchester.” About an hour later the fire was 
subdued. 

Another case of heroism deserving of mention 
happened in November 1885. A fire broke out in 
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"a large six-storey warehouse in Portland Stree, 
When the brigade arrived, the greater part of the 
three upper floors was in a blaze, and at one of the 
windows on the top storey was a man shouting for 
help. His retreat down the staircase had been cut 
off by the flames, and, though the fire had not reached 
the window at which he was, his position was one of 
great danger. The fire escape was at once brought 
into action, and one of the firemen, named John 
Wright, climbed up to the assistance of the poor 
fellow; but, as in the previous instance, the escape 


—— 


was several feet short of the window, and all 


endeavours to reach him were in vain. 

A jet of water was projected from the street on 
and around the man, while Engineer John Hunt 
ascended the staircase of a neighbouring building on 
to the roof of the burning warehouse. He then 
lowered a life-line, which the man caught hold of, 
and was lot down to Wright, who stood on the ladder =~ 
to receive him. The strain of the last few 
‘mae too much for the poor fellow, and 
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HE LOWERED A LIVE-LISE, 


BRIGADE 


the chances were 
that if he did not 
drop the man, he « 
would be overs 
powered by his 
weight, and both 
would come erash- 
ing to the ground, 
Another — fireman 
seeing the danger 
to which rescuer 
and rescued were 


exposed, went up 


the escape, and, by 
taking off a portion 
of the weight on 


Wrig) shoulder 


enabled him to 


bring the man down 
without accident, 
In a few minutes 


the whole building 


was enveloped in 
flames, but the fire- 
men never slack- 


ened their efforts, 
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In onler to obtain an advantageous position, Engineer 
George Wright, with several firemen, ascended an 
adjoining staircase with a line of hose. But’ so 
mpidly did the fire spread, that the flames came 
through the windows of the staircase, and the men 
were compelled to abandon their position, and as 
there was not time to take the hose out, it was burnt 
before the water could get through it, Engineer 
Wright ran great risk of having his retreat eut off by 
waiting till the last moment to make sure that all 
his men were in safety. 

Meantime, some of the firemen, in their desire to 
prevent the flames from spreading, had taken up a 
position of considerable danger on the roof of another 
building, and Wright was now sent to direct their 
efforts. After working there for a short time, the 
men were again forced to retire, and, as before, Wright 
kept his post till he had seen all the men safe on an 
adjoining roof. Soon after this, the further spread of 
the fire was arrested, the flames were extinguished, 
= the Brigade returned to their quarters. 


aa eaiiase, by the help of another fireman name 
Bowen, he pulled the ladder up, and, by placing it oa 
the wall, it just reached the window, 

The flames were now coming out of the windows, 
but Bowen fearlessly went up the ladder, which was 
steadied on the wall by Dudley, and entered the room. 
He brought the woman down in safety, and then, as 
it was said that there was still another person in the 
room, he went up again, but he found no one there, 
Some idea of the fierceness of the ordeal through 
which he passed may be obtained from the fact that 
his whiskers were singed and his face and hands were 
. “severely scorched. 

The Manchester Fire Brigade consists of sixty-nine 
men of all ranks, who until 1892 were under the 
command of Superintendent Alfred Tozer, one of the 
foremost firemen and authorities, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but in the world. Mr. Tozer comes 
of a line of firemen. His father was a fireman in 
the Hand in Hand Insurance Company's Brigade in - 
London, and before Alfred was twenty years of age, : 
he had joined his father. He was afterwards stationed 
at Watling Street, where he became confidential clerk 
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to James Braidwood. In December 1853 Me Toner 
saved two lives from fire, and was presented with the 
silver medal of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Life from Fire—tho first silver medal given to a 
London fireman. 

When the Crimean War broke out, Mr, Tozer, 
well knowing the terrible danger from fire to which 
our hospitals were exposed, volunteered to go out in 
charge of a fire engine. His offer was agcepted, and 
he started on the 3rd of March 1855. On the 
termination of the war, he returned home and resumed 
his duties in London. 

In 1862 he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Manchester Fire Brigade, which at that time consisted 
of fifty men, ten engines, and two fire escapes. Mr, 
Tozer at once set himself to remedy several weak * 
points in the organisation. The ultimate result of his — 
labours was that a permanent force was established — 
in place of the occasionally employed force, 


CHAPTER XII 


A DEED OF VALOUR AND MERCY, 


Fag(? BOUT two o'clock on the morning of 
the 19th of August 1885, a fire broke 
out at a hosier’s shop in Rochdale, 
When the fire engines arrived, the 
place was one mass of flames, and 
on the third floor, about thirty feet 
from the ground, two girls were seen 


crying for help. Three firemen at once rushed off 
to bring the escape, but, before they returned, the fire 
. and smoke had begun to make its way into the room, 
E Seeing that there was no time to lose, and that the 
girls were preparing to jump, the neighbours got 
blankets, tied them together, and held them out under 
the window. One after the other the girls threw 
themselves down, but they were both severely injured ; 
“by falling off the blankets, and had to be carried into | 
a neighbour's house and attended by the doctor. 
Meanwhile, an exciting struggle for life was going 


A DEED OF VALOUR AND MERCY. 
on inside the burning building, A lady who was 
staying in the house was the first to be aroused by 
the fire, and she awakened all the others, Then, 
seizing hold of two of the children, she hurried along 
@ narrow passage towards a winding stair at the buck 
4 of the premises. By this time the smoke was coming 

up the staircase in a dense volume. One of the 
children, a boy, was so frightened by the unusnal 
Surroundings, that he turned and ran back to the 
room which he had just quitted. The lady and the 
little girl managed to get down the staircase into the 
kitchen. In a few seconds the window was broken, 
and the child was handed into the arms of a man 
who was outside, 
Knowing that there were other children still in 
the house, she asked the man to go upstairs and save 
¢ them. 
“T cannot,” he replied; “I do not know the way.” 
“Oh, do save the children!” cried the lady, 
E ‘The watch-dog, a black retriever named Carlo, had 
‘an interested spectator of this scene, He looked 


James Cragg, ab once attempted toa Z 
second floor windows, but the flames and si 1 
were bolching out of the shop compelled hig 
retreat. About this time a moaning sound, ag of a 
person in pain, was heard from the upper part of the 
building, ‘Though almost choked by the smoke and 
overpowered by the heat, Cragg ventured up the 
staircase, and, guided by the sounds, made his way — 
into one of the bedrooms. There he found a boy, 
about ten years of age, lying on the bed totally 
uncouscious, and by his side was the faithful Carlo, 
moaning piteously for help for its little master. 
Snatching up the boy in his arms, Cragg made his 
way to the top of the stairs, but he had only de- ; 


scended a few steps when he fell, overcome for the 
moment by the fumes of the burning material in the 

shop. Fortunately he retained his hold of the boy, 3 
and handed him over to Tuspector Tait, who came to 
his assistance. 

After getting a breath of fresh air, Cragg again 
ascended the smoking staircase, and found another boy 
seated at the window. Him he also conveyed to the 
Ground without mishap. A third time did the brave 
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fellow return into the house—this time to eave the — 
dog which had been the means of. bringing him to the 
rescue, He found the poor animal lying in a recess, 
but now it uttered no sound. The heat and smoke 
Ind done their work, and the poor dog was as une 
conscious as the master whom it had saved. Regurd- 
less of the fact that the animal might bite him in its 
agony, Cragg took the bulky creature in his arms, 
and, at the risk of his own life, carried it down the 
stairs in triumph, The fire was soon afterwards 
extinguished, 

When the brave conduct of Fireman Cragg became 
known, it made a deep impression on people in all 
parts of the country, and many persons, anxious to 
show their admiration for his noble-hearted conduct, 
in risking his life to rescue the dog, setit sums of 
money, and in a very short time upwards of fifty 
pounds was received. The Chief Constable, Mr. 
Joseph Wilkinson, to whom I am indebted for this 
‘account, in recommending Cragg for promotion, said; 
~ pene merits for his bravery and humanity 


oh hades Te 
_ Cragg answered in x 
and brave ring in them— 

“T have only done my duty, your w 

Tho Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane 
awarded him their special fire medal, On one 
is the figure of a fireman saving two children, and on 
the other are the arms of the city of Liverpool. He — 
also received a medal from the Fire Brigade Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. 

At the Lord Mayor’s Show in London in 1885, 
Cragg and Carlo marched with a detachment of fire 
heroes. His appearance was the signal for a roar 


of applause, and, as the Daily Telegraph remarked, 
“the fireman's dog had the most notable reception of 
the day.” 


— 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
WITH TNE BIRMINGHAM FIRE BRIGADE, 


N the 13th of January 1888, fire 
broke out in the premises of 
Messrs. Marris & Norton, cabinet- 
makers, Corporation Street, Bir- 
mingham. On receiving the 
alarm, Superintendent Tozer and 
twenty-eight men at once set 

out, When nearing the scene of the fire, two men 

were thrown off one of the engines owing to some 
defect in the road, and one of them was so severely 
injured that he was confined to his quarters for some 
weeks. Upon their arrival, they found that the large 


sivma, and shortly afterwards four o 
brought down the escape by Engineers B 
Jones, The unfortunate people were only 
just in time, for a few minutes later the roof. 
with a loud crash. In spite of the exertions if 
Brigade, the flames continued to make headway, and — 
in about half an hour after the fall of the roof, the 
walls came tumbling down, doing considerable damage ci 
to the surrounding property, and to the fire engines 


and hose. Several persons were also severely injured 
by the falling masonry. 

By this time the fire had extended to seven other 
buildings. ‘The firemen, finding their efforts to subdue * 
the flames fruitless, turned their attention to the 
saving of the neighbouring warehouses. After battling 
with the flames for about two hours, the fire was got 
under, and some of the men were able to return to 
in his report 
rs, Manis & 
the 


their quarters. Superintendent Toz 
thus sums up the damage:—* Mess 
Norton’s premises burnt out and fallen down; 
Central Arcade burnt out and fallen down; the Central 
Restaurant very severely damaged by fire, water, and 
breakage; and fifteen other premises more or less 


damaged by fire and water.” 
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The behaviour of th 


this occasion was 


above all y The 


layed by Master q 


and ene 


dis. 


nan, by bringing 


taircase, the win- 


h were on fire, won 
t badge. The 


nen who worked 


a similar 


gment. 


Fireman Masters again dis 


THEY FOUXD THE LANG BUILDING IX FLAME 


tinguished himself by his bravery at a fire in Smith- 
field Street, om the 12th of January 1891. He had 
ulready rescued two persons, when cries for help were 


rescued one man from the second floor window 
four persons from the roof. ‘The second merit 
was awarded to Masters on this occasion, 3 
A third merit badge was conferred upon this “fire 
warrior,” for conspicuous bravery at a fire on the 11th 
of May 1892, The scene of this exploit was in 
Pershore Street, and the following is the hero's are 


report of the circumstances :— 
“At 11.56 pm, I was called by Police oui 
Roberts to a fire-in a dwelling- house, and at once 


proceeded to the same with the escape, and on arrival 
found No. 52 Pershore Street, occupied by H. Green, 


on fire. I saw the inmates at a window on the second 


floor crying for help. I pitched the escape to the 
window and ascended, followed by Roberts. I brought 
out a woman and handed her to the constable, who 
assisted her to the ground. ‘Then, another constable 
ted 


other two women down, I then made inquiry from 


named Cartwright ascended the escape, and « 


the son of the occupier, if there was any one else on 
the premises, and, after satisfying myself that there 
‘was not, I assisted him down. He informed me thab 
his father had jumped out of the window before the 
Arrival of the escape and injured himself, I informed 


the Superintendent that 2 man had jumped out of 
window and was injured. He was examined by 
doctor and the Superintendent, and found to be 
severely hurt. He was then conveyed to the Queen's 
Hospital, where his injuries were attended to.” 

On the recommendation of Superintendent Tozer, 


Masters received the award already referred to, The 
police constables, Roberts and Cartwright, were also 
commended for the able manner in which they had 
ugsited in the work of reseue. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


WITH THE LEEDS FIRE BRIGADE 


HE greatest fire which has é 
witnessed in Yorkshire in recent 
years, broke out between three 
four o'clock on the morning of 
13th of January 1892. The fire 
occurred on the premises which 
underlie the railway station at 

Leeds. These are“known as the “Dark Arches.” 

They are vast subterrancan passages formed by the 

erection of the North-Eastern, the London and North- 

Western, and the Midland Railway Companies’ stations, 


They were let for storage purposes to various firms, 

Mossrs. Watson & Sons, soap manufacturers, occupied 

about twenty of these arched compartments, in whieh 

they stored large quantities of oil, tar, benzoline, — 
grease, tallow, and other like inflammable substances 

used in their manufactures. Here the fire originated. 

The Leeds Corporation Fire Brigade, with two 

‘steamers ant eral manual engines, were speedily on 

. 


0 
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“1 
the spat’ Superintendent Baker found that three or 
four of the arches were literally blazing furnaces, He 
therefore decided that the» only course to pursue was 
to endeavour to prevent the spread of the flames to 
the other arches. This was no easy task, because 
there were already-tons of pitch, rosin, and oils ablaze, 
and the subterranean passages were running with burn- 
ing tallow and benzoline. The firemen toiled with 
splendid determination ; but after two hours it became 
evident that little impression had been made, but rather 
that the conflagration had increased, not only in size, 
but also in fury. Help was telegraphed for, and the 
engines from York and Bradford were despatched. 
Still the fire continued its advances, and several 
railway carriages were destroyed. The river Aire 
runs through this locality, and the two bridges over 
it soon collapsed owing to the fierce heat, and several 
carriages were overturned into the water. Of course, 
all traffic was suspended, and passengers had to be 


sent forward by other routes. The platforms showed 


Dlackened faces and hands, their torn and s 
uniforms, bore unmistakable evidence of the a 
nature of the work in which they had been engaged 
for upwards of seventeen hours. During that time 
they had not broken their fast. For long periods 
together, the men were lying prone, directing water on 
the fire, with flames and smoke playing right over 


them. The confined area in which the fire was raging, 

and the slow escape of the smoke and fumes, added 

enormously to the difficulty and danger of the work. 
Owing to the dense smoke, one of the firemen 


att 


nearly met his death by drowning. Though some of 
his comrades knew that he was in danger, it was 
impossible to see him. Superintendent Baker, diow- a 
ever, guessed his whereabouts by hearing higi’splashing, j 
and seizing the pole from one of the engines, he showed 
it in the direction of the sound. "Fortunatély, the 
man succeeded in catching hold of it, and was pulled 
to the bank in safety. ‘Three other firemen also fell 
into | the’ river, owing to the blinding smoke, but they 
were Feseued without much dilliculty. “d 
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When ‘the fire was at its height, a fireman named 
James Schofield was directing his hose from one of the 
platforms of the Midland Station, Suddenly the 
portion of the platform on which he was standing gave 

Way, and he was carried downward into the fiery abyss, 
hose in hand. With such a raging mass of fire to 
Teontend, his comrades could not attempt a rescue; 
but as soon as the flames had been extinguished, a 
search party at once set to work to recover his remains. 
After great toil, they reached the spot where Schofield 
was supposed to have fallen. Not a trace of the man, 
however, could be found, and the search had to be 
abandoned. Early on the following morning, a number 
of navies were engaged to continue the search. They 

removed nearly all the refuse, but still no sign of 

Schofield’s body was seen. They were preparing to 

leave the place, when they came across the charred 

remains of the unfortunate fireman, lying under one 
of the archways, about thirty yards from the spot 
where he had been seen to disappear. 

Wb is thought that after falling in with the platform, 


‘. a ee 


might be the result, he should 
had received. 

The firemen were not left long in uni of 
enjoyment of their well-earned rest, for they y k 
again called out to another large fire in the prep 
of Messrs. Robinson & Sons, one of the oldest firms of 
grocers and Italian warehousemen in Leeds, Though 
thoroughly fatigued by their exertions at the railway 
station, Superintendent Baker and his men were soon 
upon the scene. The front door was quickly forced, 
and in a few minutes a powerful jet of water, from 
the street main, was being steadily directed upon the 


ae 


burning material. 

The combustible nature of the contents of the shop, 
however, helped the spread of the flames, and for @ 
time it was feared that the fire would seize on the 
adjoining dwelling-houses. Several policemen were 
sent to arouse the inhabitants, but they had beet 
already awakened by the noise outside. ‘This wis 
indeed a fortunate circumstance, for, though none of 
the houses had taken fire, they were all filled with & 
thick, suffocating smoke. Shortly after this the flames 
were subdued, and the people returned to their homes ; 


s 


- 


CHAPTER Xv, 
WITH THE HULL FIRE BRIGADE, 


HOUGH the Hull firemen are un- 
doubtedly as brave as their fellows 
in other towns, and are as ready 
to risk their lives in the discharge 
of their duties, they have so far 
been fortunate enough to escape 
fatal consequences. We are in- 
formed by the Superintendent of the Hull Fire Brigade 
that no lives have been lost among his men. He also 
states that persons have been burned to death through 
lamp explosions, and their clothes, catching fire, but 
| - none at the burning of buildings. 
; On the 5th of February 1890, two large ware- 
houses in High Street, Hull, containing thousands of 
Aarrela.of,,turpentine, paraffin, and other oils took fire. 
in the cellars among the casks ; and 
Bak once seen. that if the firs ohikines mastery, 


against the overpowering fumes, ind at seed 
they were pulled out by their comrades in an 
condition. Fortunately, they succeeded in pr 3 
a terrible disaster, as there can be little doubt that 
a considerable portion of the old town of Hull was in 
danger of destruction. 

Most of the members of this Brigade belong to the 
Christian Police Association, and on Sunday afternoons 
many of them attend a service which is held at the 
Fire Brigade station. On Sunday the 2nd of March 
1890, just as they were leaving the afternoon service, 


an alarm of fire was given, and they at once proceeded 
to the scene of the conflagration, and were successful 
in overcoming the flames, 

At that time Hull had also a volunteer fire brigade, 
which turned out on this occasion to assist in quelling 
the fire. The “volunteers” were not, however, 80 
fortunate as the « police.” During the operations 
their captain fell through the roof of a stable, and was 
Killed. His body was followed to the railway station, ‘ 
on the way to Dorking, his native place, for burial, by ” 
a large number of firemen, 
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On Sunday the 23rd of April 1893, a fire broke out 
‘on what is called the Citadel Estate, which contains 
forty-nine acres, and was densely covered with piles 
of deals. ‘The flames spread with great rapidity, and 
quickly extended to the adjoining yards, As the 
scene of the fire was near the river, the firemen were 
assisted by seamen from the gunboats; but all efforts 
to check the flames were unsuccessful, and the Citadel 
Hotel was completely destroyed, 

‘The elforts of the firemen were directed principally 
to save the surrounding property, and their powers of 
endarance were put to a severe test, as they were 
obliged to remain on duty for sixty-two hours. Six 
fire engines were employed, in addition to floating 
engines, and hundreds of policemen and blue-juckets 
united in their endeavours to overcome the flames. 

More than one act of daring was performed by the 
men from the gunboats, When the fire was at its 
height, an officer, seeing the danger of some adjacent 
blocks of timber, mounted a pile eeveral feet high, and, 
rogurdless of the flaines beneath, he attached a rope to 

topmost deals, His men then gave a long, strong 

‘Ula mass was Leni down, while the 


twisted and curled, and the stone tin 7 
fragments by the intense heat. When the 
over, it was, indeed, a marvel to all how Hull | 
been saved from a catastrophe of an even ore 
appalling character. Nor do we wonder that, while — 
the conflagration was spreading, there was a panic in — 
town. 
The story of Jack, the Hull fire dog, will be found 

in another chapter. 


CHAPTER XVL 


FIREMEN'S DOGS, 


EVERAL years ago,a gentleman living 
a few miles from London was called 
up to town in the middle of the 
night, by the news that the premises 
adjoining his place of business were 
on fire. The removal of the furni- 
ture and papers naturally claimed 
his immediate attention. While he was so engaged, 
he noticed a dog running about in all directions, and 
apparently taking a deep interest in what was going - 
on, With wonderful smartness the animal managed 
to keep himself out of everybody’s way, yet always 
kept his place in the front. 
. n the fire was got under, the merchant noticed 
the firemen, who were resting from the 
ity. Wishing to learn something about 


two with one man, then off he goes ta ca 
delight is to be at all the fires in London, and far or 
near, we generally find him on the rood as wa ge Sleaa 4 
T do not think there has been a fire for these eight or 
nine years which he has not attended.” 

Wishing to show this extraordinary animal to his 
friends, the gentleman arranged that the fireman 
should bring Tyke to his office on a certain day. 
When the appointed time arrived, the dog could not 
be persuaded to move. A trick was therefore resorted 
to. A fireman rushed out of the station erying 
fire. Tyke, accustomed to follow on such occasions, 
set, out after him, but, unfortunately for the success of 


the plan, the man slackened his pace on the way. 
The sagacious animal, knowing from this that there 
was no fire, turned back, and the man was eventually 
obliged to carry him to the office. 

This is not, however, the only instance of the 
fascination which fires have for the brute creation, A 
dog named Chance followed a fireman to the Central 
Station. After he had been petted for some time by 
the firemen, his master came for him and took him 
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home; but he escaped on the first opportunity, and ~~ 
returned to the station. 

A second and a third time he was carried back, 
then his master allowed him to have his own way. 


3 For years he accompanied the engine, now upon the 
machine, now under the horses’ legs, but always, when 
going up hill, running in advance and announcing the 
arrival of the welcome engine by his bark, At a fire 
he used to busy himself in pulling burning logs out of 
the flames with his mouth. 

Though his legs were broken half a dozen times, he 
remained faithful to the calling he had chosen, till at 
last he received an injury which was indirectly the 
cause of his death. He was being nursed by the fire- 
men, when a call came, and at the well-known sound 
of the engine turning out, Chance. made an effort to 
climb to his place beside the men. The attempt was 
too much for his strength, and he fell back dead. 

The firerten had the body of their four-footed 
comrade stuffed and placed in the engine-house, Even” 


of the fire, he would run up ladders, 
windows, and enter dangerous rooms mo 
any of the firemen. 

At a fire in Duke Street, Bob darted as usual into 
the burning house, and a few minutes later he was 
seen coming out with a cat in his mouth, He earried 
pussy very carefully, and dropped her gently in a 
place. of safety. On another occasion, the firemen 
thought that all the inmates had been got out of a 
house in the Westminster Road. Bob, however, knew 
better; he kept seratching and barking ata small door, 
and when the firemen ordered him away, he barked 


louder, and refused to move, 

‘As the dog was usually very obedient, one of the 
firemen said, “ There's some reason why Bob mukes 
this ado. Let's break open the door.” This was 
accordingly done, and the astonished firemen found @ 
child, who, but for Bob, would certainly have been 
burnt to death. He was presented with a collar, on 
which was the inscription :— 


“Stop me not, 

But onward let me jog; 
For I am Bob, 

‘The London Fireman's Dog." 


Bob met his death at the post of duty. While the 
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engine was on the way to a fire in the Caledonian 
Road, the dog, eager for action, ran in front of the 
horses. He slipped, and was knocked down, and the 
wheels passed over his body. 

The Salford firemen were for some years accom- 
panied by a dog named Lion. When the fire-bell 
rang, Lion was immediately on the alert, and as goon 
as his master had taken his place on the engine, the 
dog rushed forward to clear the road. On reaching 
the scene of the fire, Lion made his way into the 
building and barked loudly, so as to arouse the inmates 
if they were unaware of their danger, nor would he be 
quiet until he had aroused them or drawn the atten- 
tion of the firemen to them. 

On one occasion, after the inmates had made their 
eseape, the cry was raised that “the baby had been 
left behind, in the cradle upstairs”; but no one 
seemed to know in which room. ‘The flames had 
obtained such a hold of the building, that it was 
_ impossible for any of the firemen to cnter, ‘The crowd 
pees sien at the thought of the helpless 


must have been lost. “His death was the result of injuries 
received in'the discharge of his self-imposed duties. 

Nell was the name of a dog which for nine years 
was a constant attendant on the Rochdale firemen, 
The animal, a retriever, was given as a pup to the 
Chief Constable, who kept it in the stablein which the 
fire horses were housed. — She soon became accustomed 
to the noisé and bustle connected with an alarm of fire. 

The habit of following the engines at once took 
possession of the animal. She usually, ran on in front, 
and seemed to think that her special “business was to 
clear the way. On one occasion a child ran into the 
middle of the road right in front af the engine. It 
would have been run over had not the dog pushed it 
on one side out of danger. She then ran on, barking 
joyously, as though she knew she had performed a 
gallant action. 

One day Nell was shut up in a room when the fire- 
bell rang. She barked and scratched at the door to 
attract attention, but all were too busy to pay any 
heed. Thinking she would be left behind: she made a 


: fires, and helped to save many lives which but tor in 


— 
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Jdash at one of the windows, smashed it, and was 
to take part in extinguishing the fire. When the 
horses were stabled in a strange building, Nell mounted 
guard over them, and would not allow any but 
members of the Brigade to come near. 

One of her favourite recreations on windy days, 
when a hat was blown into the river, was to rush into 
the water and bring it out. She did not, however, re- 
store it to the owner, but carried it to the proper place 
for all lost property—the police oflice. Nell lost_her 
life a few years ago, by being run over by the police 
yan, Her body was stuffed, and now adorns the engine- : 
house at Rochdale. 

‘The Hull Fire Brigade had a grand dog of the collie 
breed named Jack. The animal accompanied the men 
to every fire, and was always first on the spot. During 
the Hull Dock Strike in 1893, he fell ill and died, it 
is supposed from the effects of poison. He followed ‘ 
the engine for the last time on the 4th of June 1893, 4 
when the New York liner Martello was on fire in the 
pense Dock, “Tt was a pitiable sight,” said 


CHAPTER XVIL 


AMERICAN FIRE BRIGADES, 


IME saved is money earned,” character- 
ises every enterprise on the other 
side of the Atlantic, In no other 
country are there so many and such 
a variety of labour and time-saving 
appliances. In public and im private, 


devices of the most ingenious 

deseription have been multiplied to an extent which 
seems to us incredible. - 
“Tn a well-appointed house) you will find, in a little 
room on the ground floor, a plaque fitted with several 
buttons. You touch the first, and immediately a cab 
drives up to your door. You touch the second, and 
in a minute or two there appears a messenger from 
the telegraph office to take your telegram or to cany 
4 parcel or a message to any part of the city. eu 
touch the third, and a policeman presents himself, as 
if by enchantment, to know if you suspect the esence 


's 
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of burglars. You touch the fourth, and up dash the 
firemen, with engine, fire escape, and the rest of their 
life-saving apparatus, and this in about the length of 
time that it took Cinderella's fairy godmother to turn 
the pumpkin into a coach.” 


oo 


Of the hundred and one purposes for which 
electricity is employed, there is none more useful than 

S that in connection with the fire departments of which 
the Americans are so justly proud. Unfortunately the 
very excellence of the brigades has given rise to many 
accounts of their working which are apparently too 
“tall” to admit of serious consideration. y 
Thvone Canadian town there is said to exist an 
Arrangement by which, when a midnight alarm of fire 
fomiés, the beds on which the men are sleeping are 
filted up at one end, and the half-awake fireman is 
whot into his trousers, hanging ready to receive him, 
A similarly® ihgenious contrivance assists him in 
putting on his coat and helmet. We are not prepared 
to say whether or not that story is true. We tell it 


it was told’ to us, and leave the reader to form his 
ons | of the possibilities 


appointed by the Mayor. The active force is 
the immediate command of the “ chief of 
and consists of sixty companies, with from six to 
twelve men in each. The whole brigade numbers — 
about seven hundred and fifty men. Each company 

is equipped either with an engine or with a hook and 
ladder truck. These are called respectively engine 
companies and hook and ladder companies, 

The engines are usually larger and heavier than 
those used in this country, and they are nearly 
all worked by steam. A manual engine is seldom met 
with. Owing to the great height of the buildings in 
American towns, it was found that the spray from the ‘ 
hose had little effect in checking the flames. The 
water tower was therefore invented, and is now 
frequently used instead of the hose. It consists of 
length of iron tubing placed upright on a carriage, and 
capable of being extended to the topmost window of 
the highest building. Below, it is connected with the 
water supply, and from a nozale at the top it discharges 
@ perfect torrent of water. A similar machine has 
recently been introduced into this country, 
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The hook and ladder is an important part of the 
American fireman's equipment, and has taken the © 
place of the extension ladder. It consists of a stout 
pole about twelve feet long, with projections at the 
sides to serve as steps, while at the end there is a 
long hook. Fixing one of these in the lower window 
‘of a building, the fireman ascends, When he reaches 
the top, he fixes a second ladder to the window of the 
next storey, and thus, by using the ladders alternately, 
he can reach the roof of any building. 


‘The men are constantly on duty except when on 
street patrol or at their meals, Each company has 
its own house, where the men live and where the 
apparatus is kept. The horses are stabled immediately 
behind the engine. When a fire breaks out, the person 
who discovers it rushes to the nearest electric alarm, 
and, by pressing a button, at once sends the news to 
the station, This arrangement differs but little from 
that at present employed in this country; but the 
wonder is yet to be revealed. The same electric 
eurrent which carries the news of the fire also sets in 


the sound of the gong, at once trot te 
the pole. Meantime, the firemen, who 
rooms overhead, seorning to make use of the stain 
slide down brass tubes through an opening in the fl ‘ 
In a twinkling the: horses are hitched to the engine, 
the men.spring to their places, and away they go! 
Only twenty seconds are needed to enable the Chicago 
firemen to turn out their engines fully equipped. 

Every effort is made to save even a few seconds of 
time. To make sure that there will be a working 
pressure of steam on reaching the fire, the water in the 
engines is kept always at boiling point, by the cireula- 
tion of hot water from small stationary boilers, 
A fire is lighted in the engine before starting. 


The following remarkable instance of promptitude 
happened in New Haven a few years ago. There had 
been a procession of firemen and other municipal 
officers, and shortly after they had been dismissed, the 
clanging of the fire-bell startled the crowds of holiday- 
makers. In less than five minutes after the first 
tolling of the bell, three or four fire engines, with 
steam up and hose and ladders ready for any emergency, 
were stationed in front of the building. Fortunately 
the fire was very slight, and the services of the brigade Ss 
were not required; but their presence on such — 


of the system. This is no solitary instance; did space 
permit, many others might be given to show that from 
two to five minutes is the longest interval between 
the sounding of the alarm and pumping water on the 
flames. 
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BOOK about fires, and the u 
used in protecting and saving life 
and property from this devouring 
element, would scarcely be complete 
without a reference to some of the 
great fires of ancient and modern 
times. More than once in the 

history of the world have great conflagrations swept 


over populous centres, carrying with them terrible 
destruction. Rome, London, Moscow, New York, 
Paris, and Chicago, with other important cities, have 


in turn suffered severely through fire. 

‘Troy, an ancient city of Asia Minor, now known as 
“the burnt city,” has been rendered famous by Homer, 
and recent explorations reveal the former power andl 
, splendour which it possessed thousands of years #80 
‘The marks of the conflagration may still bp seen. 

In 64, when Nero was Emperor of Rome, that 
city suffered so severely from fire, that nestly - 
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thirds of it wore reduced to ashes. It is said that 
Nero himself was guilty of firing his own capital, 
that he might enjoy the pleasure of seeing it burn, 
‘We are told that he admired the spectacle from a 
distance, and as the flames leaped from building to 
building, and illuminated the sky for miles around, 
this infamous monarch recited the verses which Homer 
had written about the burning of ancient Troy. 
London has probably suffered from fire more than 
any other city in the world. In 1086 and in 1212 
great conflagrations took place; but the greatest of 
all occurred in 1666, and is known as the “Great 
Fire." It broke out on Sunday morning, the 2nd of 
September, in the house of a baker in Pudding Lane, 
and continued to burn for four days. The summer 
had been the hottest and driest that had been known 
for many years, and London, being then for the most 
part built of timber, filled up with plaster, was as 
dry and combustible us firewood. We do not wonder, 
_ therefore, that the flames made rapid progress, as if 


hovered about the windows and balconies until 
burned their wings and fell down.” 

The city was laid in ruins from the Tower to the 
Temple, and from the Thames to Smithfield. King 
Charles the Second and his brother, the Duke of 
York, visited the fire daily, and, by their instructions, 
houses on the outskirts of the conflagration were 
blown up by gunpowder, in order to check the pro- 
gress of the flames. At length the fire spent itself, 
but not until 400 streets, 13,000 houses, and more 
than 100 churches and public buildings had been 
destroyed. St. Paul's Cathedral and the Royal 
Exchange were a mass of blackened and smoking 
ruins, Strange to say, however, only six persons lost 
their lives, and they were killed by falling buildings. 

Evelyn says: “Oh, the miserable and calamitous 
spectacle! such as haply the world had not seen the 
like since the foundation of it, nor to be outdone till 
the general conflagration. ‘All the sky was of a fiery 
aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and the light 
‘wis geen above forty miles round for many nights 
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God grant my eyes may never behold the like, who 
now saw above 10,000 houses all in one flame; the 
noigo and cricking and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, the shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and 
ebufeches, was like a hideous storm, and the air all 


1 
: 


about so hot and inflamed, that at the last one was 
- not able to approach it, so that they were forced to 
- stand still and let the flames burn on; which they 
did for nearly two miles in length and one in breadth, 
The clouds also of smoke were dismal, and reached, 
upen computation, nearly fifty-six miles in length, 
Thus I left it this afternoon, burning, a resemblance of 
Sodom or the last day. London was, but is no more.” 
In four years, to the amazement of all Europe, 
London waz rebuilt in a much more substantial 
manner, and by Act of Parliament a magnificent 
pillar known as the “Monument” was erected near 
the end of London Bridge to commemorate this 
‘dreadful visitation, and at a spot only a few yards 
distant from where the fire commenced, 
5 the old capital of Russia, which Lies in 


alas was even greater, for ea 
magnificent army with which he had hoped to 


sentinels on watch saw the flames bursting th 
houses and palaces, and the cry, “Fire! fire!” passed 
through the city. In a short time all was uproar 
and confusion, and in a few hours the city seemed 
to be engulfed in a sea of flame. From a window 
in the Kremlin, Napoleon gazed horror-struck on the 
terrific scene, and remained there until he could only 
with difficulty escape, amid the crash of falling 
houses and the raging of the flames. 

“When night again descended on the city, it pre- 
sented a spectacle, the like of which had never been 
seen before, and which baffles all description, The 
streets were streets of fire; the heavens a canopy of 
fire; and the entire body of the city a mass of fire, 
fed by a hurricane that sped the blazing fragments 
in a constant stream through the air.  Incessant 
explosions, front the blowing up of stores of oil and 


tar and spirits, shook the very foundations of the — 


city, and sent vast volumes of smoke rolling furiously 


q 
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towards the sky. Huge sheets of canvas on fire came 
floating, like messengers of death, through the flames ; 
the towers and domes of the churches and palaces, 
glowing with red-heat over the wild sea below, then 
tottering a moment on their basis, were hurled by the 
tempest into the common ruin. 

“Thousands of wretches, before unseen, were driven 
by the heat from the cellars and hovels, and streamed 
in an incessant throng along the streets. Children 4 


* were seen carrying their parents, the strong the 
weak; while thousands more were staggering under 
: Toads of plunder, which they had snatched from the 
flames. These, too, would frequently take fire in the 
falling shower, and the miserable creatures would be 
compelled to drop them and flee for their lives. 
Oh, it was a scene of woe and fear, inconceivable and 
indescribable! A mighty and closely-packed city of 
houses and churches and palaces, wrapped from limit 
to limit in flames, which are fed by a whirling hurri- 
cane, is a sight this world has seldom seen. 

“Bat this was within the city. To Napoleon, _ 


selves seemed to have caught the conflagration, 
angry masses that swept it rolled over a bosom of fir 
“Columns of tlame would rise and sink along the 
surface of this sea, and huge volumes of black smoke _ 
suddenly shoot into the air, as if voleanoes were 
working below. The black form of the Kremlin alone 
towered above the chuos—now wrapped in flame and 
smoke—again emerging into view—standing amid 
this scene of desolation and terror, like Virtue in the 
midst of a burning world, enveloped but unscathed 
by the devouring element. Napoleon stood and gazed 
on the scene in silent awe. Though nearly three 
miles distant, the windows and walls of his apart- 
ment were so hot, that he could scarcely bear his 


hand against them, 

Said he years afterwards— 

“Tt was the spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, 
a sky and clouds of flame; mountains of red, rolling 
flame, like immense waves of the sca, alternately 
bursting forth and clevating themselves to the skies of 
flame above. Ob! it was the most grand, the most 
sublime, the most terrific <ight the world ever beheld!” 
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New York, the Empire City of the New World, 
had its greatest fire in 1835, when the flames xaged 
for nbout twenty-four hours, sweeping away property 
of the value of about three millions sterling. On 
Wednesday night, the 16th of December, the fire- 
bells of the city rang out their dreadful alarm upon 
the frosty air, In an incredibly short time the 
gallant firemen were making their way through the 
snow-covered streets, while large numbers of excited 
citizens eagerly offered all the assistance in their power. 
There was a gale blowing at the time, and in twenty 
minutes after the alarm had been given, it was seen 
that the fire had already assumed serious proportions. 

‘The frozen state of the water supply hampered the 
firemen in their work. They had to cut through the 
ice which covered the river before they could obtain 
water, and so intense was the cold that the water 
froze in the hose and choked the flow. While some 
of the firemen worked away at the pumps, others 
stamped on the hose to break up the ica which was 
forming in it, ‘The streams that were thrown by the 

t were also blown back in the faces of the men, 

covered from head to foot with ico, 


suddenly rose into the air, and were su i 
long banners of flames. Street after street 
submerged in the ocean of fire. 

It seemed as if nothing could stay the “fiery” 
besom of destruction.” The hydrants were soon 
exhausted, and the engines and hose were frozen up. 
Unable to check the progress of the fire, the firemen 
turned all their energies to the saving of property. 
In a large square they piled up an immense quantity 
of goods —silks, satins, laces, and other valuable 
materials, the whole forming a huge mass sixty feet 
wide and twenty-five feet high. 

Soarcely had this pile been made secure, when a 
strong gust of wind drove the flames right across the 
and in a few minotes the whole was 


square, 
reduced to ashes. 

Notwithstanding the heat of the fire, the cold was 
so intense, that the men, who were working to subdae 
it, were glad to cut holes in blankets, through which 
they passed their heads and so converted them into 
cloaks, In this attire they were seen ab daylight 
dragging their engines to the various stations Many” 


es 


Blowing up buildings at certain points of communica: 


* of the men were so exhausted that they fell asleep as 
they walked. 

While the fire was in progress, the illumination was 
80 great, that it is said to haye been seen from a 
distance of one hundred mile. At one place a 
quantity of turpentine took fire on the wharf, ran 
down into the water and floated on the surface, 
making a blazing sea many bundred yards square. 

No pen can depict the scenes of that awful night— 
the surging crowds, the struggle of the police to 
restrain them, the thousand and one pieces of property 
rescued from the burning buildings and carried hither 
and thither, the shouts of the assembled thousands, 
the roar of the flames, and the hoarse creak of the 
labouring engines. , 

To check the fire, and thus save some part of the 
city from destruction,-the same plan was adopted as 
in the fire of London. Barrels of gunpowder were 
obtained, and a body of marines were employed in 


bundles, desks, safes, and loose articles —| 
goods and heaps of rubbish. Men and boys were 
warming themselves at a fire made of fine French 
calicoes and Irish linens. Proceeding down the street, 
T came to another group, and on going up to see what — 
was doing, I found a fire made ont of the richest 
merchandise, and fine furniture from some of the 
elegant counting-rooms. . 

“Going farther in a southerly direction —for I cannot 

now talk of streets—all their sites are buried in ruins 

and broken bricks,—I presently found myself near a 

group of boys and men huddled round a fire made of 

some curious species of fuel, the fragrance of which 
» was very fine, I asked one of the boys, ‘What is 

that ?’ 

«Tea, sir’ he replied, as cool as possible. ‘Doesn't 

it make a fine fire. Come, Jack, throw on a little 

more of that fuel.’ : 

“ Proceéding farther, I encountered hogsheads of raw 
sugar, half emptied, and their contents, like the tea, 
strewed over the pavements and bricks. Boys and 
girls were eating it as fast as they could, Wherever 
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I went, it was the same. Bales of goods 

' variety were lying about as if of no further value to 
their owners.” 

While we are on the other side of the Atlnntic, we 
will notice the greatest fire that has yet taken place in 
America, and, as far as we know, the most destructive in 
the history of the world. Certainly no fire of modern 
times has resulted in such an enormous loss of property, 
which amounted to nearly forty millions sterling, 

Chicago, on Lake Michigan, is one of the largest 
cities in the United States, and is remarkable for the 
wonderful manner in which it has grown from an 
Indian trading post in 1831 to a great industrial 
centre containing more than a million inhabitants, It 
had already taken a foremost place among American 
cities, when it was suddenly swept out of existence by 
@ great fire in 1871, and it was then feared that it 
had received a mortal wound. 

Although the Great Fire of London was properly 
regarded as a national calamity, because London is the 

“mnetropolis of the country, and was at that period the é3 
ne great English city, the burning of Chicago — 
folated fur larger area, destroyed buildings of — 
Desist, ap an fur 


paraffin lamp, has caused the greatest fire 
yet occurred in the Western Hemisphere.” - 

Everything was in favour of the fire. The night 
was Sunday, when shops and warehouses are deserted. 
The weather had been very dry, and when the cow 
kicked over the lamp and set fire to the straw in the 
stable, a strong south wind was blowing, which drove 
the flames towards the city. The foot-ways were paved 
with wooden planks, hollow underneath, so that the burn- 
ing timbers were fed from below by powerful draughts of 
air. The houses were roofed with tarred timber instead 
of slate, And then, as often happens at such times of 
emergency, the water supply was most defective. 

As we have already said, the loss of property was 
terrific. A hundred thousand persons were rendered 
homeless, and two hundred lives were lost. 

But those who feared that Chicago could nob 
recover from the blow which she had received, soon 
found that they were mistaken. From her ashes she 
rose, like the fabled Phoenix, with renewed life and 
vigour, and to-day there are few cities on the face of 
the globe that can even equal her in size, in wealthy, 


‘and in magnificence, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FOREST FIRES, 


MERICA is famous all the world over 
for “big things,” and even for great 
fires it holds the record. ‘To us, 
a conflagration usually means the 
burning of houses in a city, where 
the fire may leap from one building 


to another, while all the resources 
of civilisation are brought to bear to fight the enemy, 
and to rescue those who are exposed to its destructive 
power. But it is difficult for us to conceive of miles 
of forests in a blaze, a solid wall of fire advancing on 
4 doomed town or village, passing over it with a 


_ horses, and wild animals, such as bears, deer, and 


counties of Gloucester, Oxford, Bucki n 
Hertford all wrapped in a continuous sheet of 
we should gain some idea of this fearful calamity. 
Extensive forests, houses, saw-mills, bridges, cattle, 


foxes, have all been swept away in the fury of the 
flames. All the supplies of men and beasts have 
been destroyed, and starvation during the coming 
winter stares the people in the face. Great forests 
of pine, oak, maple, and hickory were reduced to 
ashes, as well as immense quantities of cedar telegraph- 
poles and tan-bark. 

“The fire was borne along by a violent west wind, 
and the smoke was actually carried as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean, a distance of nearly a thousand miles; 
while on Lake Michigan, so dense was the volume of 
smoke, that the sun was obscured for a distance of 
200 miles. This midnight darkness continued for 
a week. 

At Pishtego, near Green Bay, a town situated in 
the midst of the forests, 700 people were burned or 
drowned, and as many more were missing. Seventy 
five persons were burned to death at Sturgeon Bay: 


A hundred and fifty men perished in a large 
whore they had taken refuge. Hundreds of peop 
were driven by the flames into the water and drowned. 
A Belgian settlement in Wisconsin was utterly devas- _ 
tated; and in the Green Bay district alone, upwards 
of 3000 men, women, and children were reduced to 
destitution. On the shores of Lake Huron the 
destruction was equally great. Saginaw city escaped 
destruction through the determined efforts of her 
citizens, who fought the fire back, while the town of 
Bridgeport was saved by a shower of rain; but there 
is scarcely a county in the State that did not suffer 
tore or less from fire. 

The east shore of Lake Michigan also suffered 
severely. At Holland the flames made a clean sweep, 
scarcely a building being left; while the city of 
Manistee, a flourishing town of 4000 inhabitants, lost 
200 buildings, six large mills, and a vessel lying at 
the docks. About the same time, the Canadian town 
of Windsor, opposite Detroit, took fire. 

Many of the survivors of these dreadful forest fires 
~ eame in with their eyes blinded and their hands and 


“ 


were falling on all sides. Sometimes he thought Mail 
strength would fail, but he was supported by the 
courage of his wife, and by the thought of the help- 
less little ones whom he carried in his arms. Just-at 
daylight he arrived at Forestville, only to find the 
town already consumed, and the inhabitants hnddled 
in dismay on the shore of the lake. Fortunately a 


| steamer arrived shortly after, and carried them to a 


place of safety, where they* were furnished with 
clothing. 

‘The last great forest fires took place in September 
1894, when the vast pine forest region of the States 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin were again devastated. 
Again were whole towns wiped from off the face of 
the earth, and hundreds of men, women, and children 
perished in the flames. The circumstances of the 
disaster and its appalling suddenness and extent are 
almost without parallel. No rain had fallen for nine 
Weeks. The prolonged drought had baked the surface ; 


of the land, the pools were dried up, the lakes were 
shrunken in size, and the timber forest was almost as. 
dry as tinder. Everyone expected that there would 
be a few forest fires, but no one dreamed for a 
moment that they would assume any large proportions. 
The early outbreaks were small and easily extin- 
guished, but on the first of September several fires 
occurred almost simultaneously, and the flames began 
to spread. 

Soon they attained a volume which could not be 
stopped. Farmers in the track of the fire tried to 
save their homes by clearing a broad belt round them. 
But the flames leaped ‘the belt with ease, and 
g00n enveloped the wooden buildings, The same 
thing occurred with whole villages. Nothing seemed 
able to resist the fire, which threw out great tribu- 
taries of flame hundreds of fect long. Monster trees 
were literally licked up as though they were mere 
twigs, and houses were burnt up as quickly as dry 
grass. , 

A splendid act of heroism was performed by a 


fatally eventful day when the prosperous town 0 
Hinckley was burned to the ground. 

The surrounding foresta were in flames when ie 
arrived at the station, aud from all directions people 
were running to eseape from the ewiftly-advancing 
wall of fire. A fast express passenger train was due. 
On its approach, he informed the engineer that it was 
impossible to proceed any farther, as fires were raging 
eastward. Barry coupled on his engine to the end of 
the passenger train, and brought it back to Hinckley 
station, now filled with fugitives anxiously secking a 
means of escape from the burning town, 

The events which followed are thus described :-— 
“As it was evident that there was not suflicient room 
in the train for all, three large box cars were coupled 
on, and into these, men, women, and children eagerly 
crowded. As Barry waited on his engine, he saw 
more people running towards the station. Before 
they could reach it, the fire circled round them, and 
they were lost to sight in the cruel flames. 
“Meanwhile, the heat was growing so intense that 


FOREST FIRES “ns 


fours were entertained that the «irs might be get on 
fir. So he pulled across the span bridge over 
Grindstone River. Once! there, and im comparative 
safety, he stopped, and took more people up. Then 
he saw that the ties under the rails were om fire, and 


also that two bridges in front were burning. He 


EDWARD BARRY, ENGINE-DRIVEIy 


glanced back at the town whence they had just escaped, 
it was a huge mass of flames! A hurricane was 
blowing, and at that moment he nearly relinquished 
hope of saving the train. He started again, but 
ig mile, he saw men and women on horse- 


4 There was no time for hesitation; the terrible risk 


” miles, knowing that the only hopes of escape lay in 


with his precious human freight between the wall 
fire. He ran as ‘fast as wheels could turn’ for « 


crossing the fast-consuming bridges before they gave 
way, and in heading the flames, : , 

“During this time of terrible anxiety, his presence 
of mind did not desert him for a moment. Brave, 
resolute, and calm, he kept to his post. ‘The wood- 
work of his engine took fire, and also his clothes. He 
threw water over the latter, and tied a wet towel 
round his head. At Sanstone he was forced to draw 
up and put out the fire, which had taken good hold 
of the engine. Then he started to race the flames 
once more, and save 500 lives, He soon reached 
Kettle River Bridge. It was on fire, and burning 
vigorously. Its length was 700 feet. Barry realised 
that the only chance of escape was in attempting to 
cross it. He knew that if the bridge held out, all 
would be saved; if not, the whole train would be 
Precipitated into the river 140 feet below. To 
remain where he was meant certain death to everyone, 


FOREST FIRES 


had to be faced. He put on full speed, and reached 
the other side in safety. Five minutes after, the 
bridge gave way. 
“But he had not yet emenged from the burning foreat, 
This is a well-timbered district,andso great was the force 
of the hurricane that the burning trees were uprooted. 
At last he succeeded in “heading the flames” Then 
he drew up for a few minutes at Patridge Station, to 
take in coals and water, and also to give the passengers 
Water, many of whom were suffering intensely from 
heat and smoke. As soon as all had quenched their 
thirst, he started for West Superior, 
“On arriving there, the brave fellow could not Bee, 
For three hours continuous efforts were made to 
restore his sight, These efforts were, fortunately, 
Successful. It is pleasant to record that Barry has 
‘sustained no lasting injury from his terrible experience, 
and has now resumed his duties on the railway.” 
; One of the most extraordinary stories of this great 
i comes from the town of Pokegama. Driven 


but the men stood to their posts despite the fearful 
heat and blinding smoke. Each moment the situation 
grew in horror. Conductor Sullivan, a man of splendid 
nerve and proved courage, went raving mad. The 
stoker, whose clothes had caught fire, jumped into the 
tank of the engine, and dashed water over the driver, 
who, though burned and blinded, still stuck heroically 
to his post. 

At length, Skunk Lake was reached, and, as the 
express slowed down, the passengers rushed from the 
cars and threw themselves headlong into the lake. 
In many cases the clothes of the people were burning 
and their faces blistered long before they reached the 
water. It proved after all but an unsafe haven, for 
the nine weeks’ drought had nearly dried it up, and it 
had become a mere mud-hole about an acre in extent. 
The mud was, however, wet, and the people sink into 
it joyously, plastering themselves with it as a protection 
against the frightful heat. The mud baked on their 
faces, and fresh layers had continually to be applied. 


~ Fores? PRES 

Certainly, but for the mud every soul in that i 

would have perished. When the fire had passed’ the 

train, it was seen to take a southerly direction, and 

this took it away from the line, The train had been 

badly scorched and otherwise damaged, but the engine 

wis little the worse for the tremendous test to which 

itv had been put, As the dred-up lake could not be 

regarded as a place of safety, the journey was resumed, 

and the express reached its destination, where the 

six hundred fugitives whom it. had brought from 

almost certain death were provided with food and 
clothing. 

The brave engine-driver Root was not a member 

u of any fire brigade, but we feel that we cannot better 

conclude our stories than by quoting the poem which 

“describes his thrilling race with the flames, 


‘The hero looked from the engine-cab, 
- Where he ruled the rushing 


Hath felt the bitter pang “MG 
Of the hot breath creeping o'er his flesh, 
‘And the gnaw of the flaming fatg, 


But his eye was bright with » here-light, 
Yor the friendly Inke was won, 
‘And the cry of the souls he'd saved rose up, 
And round the world did ron, 
To bring him the crown of heroic deeds— 
God and the World’s ** Well done }” 
Wiuuas Ke Agua 


THE END 


